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‘ewan the enrichment of bread the 
B vitamin and iron intake of our popu- 
lation has notably increased. Con- 
versely, deficiency diseases attributable 
to lack of specific vitamins and minerals 
have declined since 1941, when enriched 
bread was first marketed. 


Data recently published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, comparing 
enriched and unenriched breads, empha- 


sizes the superior nutritive value of the 


enriched form. 


Enriched bread makes another out- 
standing contribution to good nutrition. 
The estimated 54% ounces consumed as 
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a daily average supplies 13 Gm. of pro- 
tein—biologically effective for tissue 
growth and maintenance. 

Because of its high food value, its di- 
gestibility, and universal eye and taste 
appeal, enriched bread occupies an im- 
portant place in both general and special 
diets, including reducing diets. An aver- 
age slice of enriched bread contains only 
63 calories. 


At notably low cost, enriched bread 
makes a valuable contribution to the 
nation’s health. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement are acceptable 
to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association 
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Percentages of 


Recommended Daily 
Allowances 


5% 
9% 
1% 
9% 


Amounts 


25% 
23% 
14% 
34% 


0.08 mg. 
1.40 mg. 
0.09 mg. 
1.09 mg. 











*An estimated amount of bread consumed daily by the average person. 
**Daily dietary allowances recommended by the National Research Council for a 143 Ib. man, 45 years old. 
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Nosebleed Control 


Question. What is the best way to 
control nosebleed? Is there any bene- 
fit from applying an ice pack to the 
root of the nose? 

Answer. Treatment of nosebleed 
depends primarily on the location of 
the source of blood. If it is in the 
lower, soft part of the nose, probably 
the best treatment is to hold the nose 
firmly between finger and thumb. 
This pressure should be maintained 
for at If the 
bleeding is higher up in the nose, 
little can be done in the way of direct 


least several minutes. 


pressure, but keeping the patient 


quiet and applying something cold 


should be of some assistance. 

Recently it was reported that a 
good way to maintain pressure on 
the lower part of the nose is to apply 
a spring type clothespin, first pad- 
ding the wood with cotton or cloth. 
This is considerably easier than hold- 
ing with finger and thumb. 


Differences in Lungs 


Question. Is there any special dif- 
ference between the right and left 
lungs other than the fact the right 
one is made up of three hk ves? What 
is the reason for the extra lobe? 


Answer. The right lung is larger 
and heavier than the left. At the same 
time, it is shorter, because the liver 
on the right side of the abdominal 
cavity pushes up the right side of the 
diaphragm, and broader, since it does 


not have to share as much space with 
the heart. The left lung is indented 
visibly at the midline to make space 
for the heart. It is somewhat specu- 
lative, but possibly the right lung 
has three lobes because more bron- 
chi go to it. The right main bronchus 
branches at a higher level than does 
the left one. However, the basic rea- 
son probably is simply that there is 
more room on that side of the chest 
cavity. Lungs are slightly heavier in 
men than in women. 


Cancer of Blood 


Question. | have a friend who says 
it is not correct to refer to leukemia 
as “cancer of the blood.” He cannot 
give any good reason except to say 
that blood is not a tissue. Do you 


agree? 


Answer, The argument your friend 
presents is not valid, since the blood 
is frequently referred to as one of 
the tissues of the body. It performs 
various specific functions, just as 
other tissues or organs do, and has 
its own method of producing new 
cells, Certainly, the blood-forming 
marrow is a tissue. 

There is a close analogy between 
the way leukemia and other forms 
of cancer cause death. In cancer of 
the stomach, for example, cells spread 
from the original growth to other or- 
gans such as the liver and lungs, and 
ultimately, by continuing to grow at 
a rapid rate, choke off normal body 
functions. In leukemia, there is often 
such excessive accumulation of white 
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blood cells that they give the blood 
a milky color instead of the normal 
red. Sometimes there may be as many 
as 500,000 white cells per cubic milli- 
meter of blood, compared with a nor- 
mal count of six or seven thousand. 
As in other cancers, this crowding of 
the blood stream with white cells 
interferes seriously with normal func- 
tions of the red cells, and can lead 
ultimately to breakdown of all body 
activity. 


Barber Hazard 


Question. What is the peculiar dis- 
order that barbers sometimes develop 
in the webs of their fingers? Someone 
has told me that it is caused by hair 
getting into the skin, but I think it 
must be a fungus infection. Will you 
explain? 


Answer. A condition has been re- 
ported in the medical literature in 
which short hairs clipped from a cus- 
tomer’s head lodge in the skin folds 
at the base of a barber’s fingers. If 
these hairs are allowed to remain, 
they will gradually work into the 
skin. As the condition progresses, in- 
fection sets in and finally a sinus 
forms. If the sore is not cared for 
properly, more hairs gain entrance, 
and eventually an abscess may form. 
If treated early it will be only a 
superficial problem, but it should 
never be neglected. Barbers usually 
find it advisable to clean between the 
fingers carefully in order to prevent 
accumulation of hair. The clipped 
hair ends are so short that they can 
penetrate the skin easily. 


Spasm of the Esophagus 


Question. Recently, after I vom- 
ited blood, I had an examination by 
my physician and after x-ray studies 
he told me I had what is known as 
cardiospasm, which he says keeps 
the food from passing into my stom- 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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ach normally. How does this oper- 
ate? treated? I always 
thought the word cardiac referred 
to the heart. 


Can it be 


Answer. Your spasm involves the 
upper, or cardiac, end of the stomach 
and the lower end of the esophagus. 
Such a spasm is usually the result of 
some defect in the automatic nerve 
supply to muscles in. that area, with 
the passage of food into the stomach 
being unduly prolonged. Because of 
this, the walls of the esophagus above 
the area gradually become stretched 
by the retained food. If the stretch- 
ing continues, bleeding may _ ulti- 
mately occur. 

If distress while eating and marked 
weight loss are observed, surgery is 
usually advisable. In this, the part of 
the esophagus that is not functioning 
normally is removed and the upper 

end of the stomach is attached at a 
higher level of the esophagus. Usu- 
ally, before surgery, the doctor will 
try intermittent dilation of the nar- 
rowed part of the esophagus, using 
an esophagoscope. In some patients, 
this will be sufficient to provide re- 
lief, 

Cardiospasm is a somewhat con- 
fusing term. The more technical, but 

| no more clarifying, designation for it 

is achalasia. 


First X-Ray Picture 


Question. Can you tell me when 
the first x-ray picture of the human 
body was taken? Is it true that the 
pioneer work in this field was done 
by physics research workers? 


Answer. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, physicists every- 
where were carrying on all sorts of 
experiments with electricity in order 
to find new uses to which it could 
be put. William Roentgen, physicist 
at the University of Wurzburg, whose 
name is used interchangeably with 
x-ray, developed an experiment in 
which he sent an electrical charge 
through a sealed glass tube in which 
a vacuum had been produced. He 
noticed that in a darkened room the 
| electricity discharged by the tube 
| caused certain metallic objects in its 
| path to glow. This glowing could be 


| produced even if wooden or other 
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screens were placed in the path of 
the electric discharge. 

He concluded that possibly the 
rays could pass through the body tis- 
sues, and in an experiment took a 
“picture” of his wife’s hand, using an 
ordinary photographic plate. The re- 
sult was the first x-ray or Roentgen 
ray exposure of the human body. It 
showed the bones and the rings on 
the fingers, with the flesh in various 
shadings. This study was carried out 
by Roentgen in 1895. 


Protein in Egg 


Question. The doctor says my child 
that | 
should give him a hard-boiled egg 
once a day. Which part of the egg 
furnishes most of the protein? Would 
it be all right to give him just the 


needs more protein, and 


yolk, because he does not like the 
white? 


Answer. Your position is somewhat 
difficult, for it is the white of the 
egg that contains most of the protein 
in the form of albumin. Perhaps you 
can solve your problem by chopping 
up the egg after it has been boiled 
and giving your son the mixture of 
white and yolk. This would be de- 
sirable from acsutrition aspect, be- 
cause, in addition to the protein your 
physician has said the boy needs, 
he would obtain the nutritious ele- 
ments of the yolk, which include 
fat and important minerals such as 
iron, phosphorus and calcium. The 
yolk also contains vitamins A and 
D, as well as the thiamine and ribo- 
flavin fractions of vitamin B. Mixing 
the two parts of the egg together will 
probably make it easier for him to 
eat it. 


Out of the Can 


Question. Should grapefruit juice 
and orange juice be taken out of the 
can? Is there any particular danger 
of leaving it in the can after two little 
holes are punched with an ice pick? 


Answer. If they are properly refrig- 
erated and used within a few days, 
there is no reason why grapefruit or 
orange juice may not be kept in the 
can in which they were purchased. 
And drinks canned 


whether one 
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grapefruit juice or fresh grapefruit 
juice is merely a matter of personal 
Nutritionally, 


choice. they're equal. 


Replacing Fillings 
What is the accepted 


practice with regard to removing and 
replacing old silver fillings? 


Question. 


den- 
tist I went to earlier never did this, 
but one I have now has been doing 
a great deal of that sort of work. 
Why is it 
Does it mean the original filling was 


considered necessary? 


2 
no good: 


The fact that a filling 


needs to be replaced does not nec- 


Answer. 


essarily mean that the filling was or- 
iginally improperly placed. Particu- 
larly in people highly susceptible to 
dental decay, new decay starts near 
old fillings 
mines them, necessitating removal of 


and eventually under- 
the old filling and replacement with a 
new As a person grows older, 
the of 


metal fillings may be different, and 


one. 


rate wear on his teeth and 
new stresses brought to bear because 
of extractions and physiological shift- 
ing of teeth may make fillings placed 


several years ago inadequate, 
Body Temperature Changes 


Question. Is there any variation in 
the normal body temperature during 
the day? What reading is considered 

fever? Is it true that children get 
fevers more easily than adults? 
The 


not remain 


Answer. body 
at 


fixed level all day, but in most normal 


temperature 
does an absolutely 
small 


that it may be impossible to detect 


people the variations are so 
them without using a special ther- 
mometer. In certain people, a range 
ot as much as two degrees may be 
without 


signs of illness. The highest tempera- 


observed on occasion any 
ture will always be registered in late 
afternoon or early evening and the 
lowest between two and four a.m., 
provided the person is not working 
on a night job. 

The more or less rhythmic rise and 
fall ot 
lished at an early age, usually around 
the 


mechanism 


body temperature is estab- 


two years. In infants, tempera- 


ture-regulating in the 


brain is much more sensitive, 


external influences may be important. | 


andl | 


For example, if the crib is too near 
a radiator, the child may appear to 
have a fever simply because of that. 
Children also are apt to have an in- 
in body after 


crease temperature 


strenuous games, 
Color of Blood 
that 


until 
air, 


Question. A friend tells me 
blood blue 
it comes into contact with the 
when it turns there any 
truth to this? 


All blood is red, and once 


in your veins is 


red. Is 


Answer. 


it has been drawn or flows from a 


vein or artery, accurate differentia- | 


tion between venous and _ arterial 


blood is difficult simply by inspec- | 





Questions involving diagnosis or reat | 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 


of the American Dental Association. 








tion. It is probable that some of the 
red cells in a specimen taken from a 
vein might absorb oxygen from the | 
air, but of course most of the cells 
would not have sufficient contact with 
In the lung. 


situation exists for transfer of oxygen 


air to do this. an ideal 


from the inspired air to the blood! 
They 
file through the lung capillaries 


cells. move in almost single 
, and 
each cell is able to release its carbon 
dioxide and absorb oxygen through 
the delicate, 


capillary as it travels along virtually 


tissue-thin wall of the 


bathed in air. 

The apparent blueness of blood as 
we see it in the superficial veins is 
Ve- 


somewhat 


due to a combination of factors. 


nous blood is basically 


darker than arterial blood, and this 
is accentuated by the fact it is seen 
through the skin and the tissues of 
the vein. Since no arteries are found 
near the surface of the body, actual 
comparison of the colors is not pos- 


sible. 
Sandblasting Is OK 
Question. I read in the April issue 


of Today's Health that the airbrasive 


machine, used as a substitute for the 
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even lipstick 
dried egg 
spaghetti! 


ROTO-TRAY DISHWASHER 
ov Pe-Rkinses 
wv Weshes 
Vv Triple-Rinses 
wv Dries 
wv Syores 


Lipstick, dried-on foods like egg, spa- 
ghetti, wash off clean as a whistle in the 
American Kitchens Dishwasher. Here's 
the reason: With Roto-Tray action 

there are no water-starved areas...no 
unwashed dishes in the top tray as in 
fixed top tray dishwashers where ob- 
jects in the lower tray block direct water 
action. Exclusive revolving Roto-Tray 
carries dishes out of ‘water starved” 
areas into scrubbing torrents of hot 
water then dries them sparkling 
clean. See it today at your local dealer 
ot write American Kitchens, Department 


TH-1054, Connersville, Indiana 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF DEPEND- 
ABILITY which 


has these 3 seals 


the only dishwasher 
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Most time-saving, work-soving appliance you can « 


drill in preparing dental cavities, was 
not yet being widely used by den- 
tists. Does that mean it is still experi- 
mental? My dentist uses it and finds 
it satisfactory. 


Answer. As explained in the April 
issue, this new method of preparing 
dental cavities through an action 
somewhat like “sandblasting” does 
not entirely replace the regular rotary 
| drill. 


It is not experimental in terms of 





its safety and usefulness, for many 
| dentists are using the new instrument 
and are finding that it has a definite 
| place in their offices. Experiments are 
| being conducted, however, to deter- 
| mine how it may be made even more 
|useful in dental practice. Dentists 
naturally vary in selecting the type of 
instruments they use, and the final 
evaluation of any instrument, includ- 
ing the airbrasive, rests with the 
dentist who will use it, not on the 
inherent characteristics of the instru- 
ment itself, 
Esophagus Curves 

Question. Is the tube through 
'which food goes to the stomach a 
| perfectly straight, solid passageway? 
A friend says it is, and backs this 
up by the fact that it feels hard 
in the throat. 


Answer. Your friend is feeling the 
voice box and trachea when he puts 
his fingers on the front of the throat. 
They are reserved for the passage of 
air. 





The esophagus lies behind the 
trachea, and cannot be felt from the 
| outside. By solid, we presume you 
| mean rigsa; the esophagus is a soft 
| muscular tuve, It does not toliow a 
| straignt line from the back ot the 
| throat to the stomach, but curves 
| shgntiy to the lett in the throat, pack 
|to tne midline in the upper part of 
the chest, and then to the lett once 
| more near the lower part of the chest. 


Soy Milk Plus Calcium 


Question. In the answer to the 
| question concerning the calcium con- 
itent of soy bean milk preparation, 
\in the March, 1954, issue of Today's 
Health, did mention the 


you not 
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product Mull-Soy of the Borden Co. 
Is not this product similar to those 
mentioned in your answer? 


Answer. The product Mull-Soy of 
the Borden Co. contains added cal- 
cium so that when it is reliquefied, 
the about the 
same as is found in whole milk. This 


calcium content is 
type of product has found extensive 
use in the feeding of infants allergic 
to cow's milk. 


Tender Gums 


Question. Is there anything that 
will help to toughen tender, sensi- 
tive gums? Something that will be 
helpful. to users of false teeth? 


well be that the 
gums are tender because the den- 
little 
evidence to indicate that oral tissues 


Answer. It may 


tures are ill-fitting. There is 
may become sensitive to plastic den- 
tures. Certain general body disorders 
the 
mouth tissues, and this possibility 


may manifest themselves in 
should be investigated. Only after a 
dentist or physician has determined 
the cause of the difficulty can spe- 


cific treatment be suggested. 
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Clean air over our cities 
Public health services for 
every county 
Voluntary sickness and hospital - 
insurance for all self-supporting - 
people, and community aid 
for those in need 
Clean, wholesome food and 
drink for everybody 
Health education and health 
protection for every child 
in school 
Physical education adapted to 
the age and capacities of 
every child 
A family doctor for every family 
A fight against fraud 
and quackery 
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WHERE DO YOU WANT T0 GO? 


France? Brazil? West Indies? Hawaii? Canada? Round the World? 
DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


Stop saying that travel is too expensive. Passenger-carry- 
ing freighters are the secret of low cost travel. 

For no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take 
a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or 
through the Canal to either New York or California. Or to 
the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French 
Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your 
means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be 
yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips, Fast, 
uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three 
week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans 

Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in “Travel Routes 
Around the World.” This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and 
travel writers say “To learn hou =. travel for as little as you'd spend at a 
resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the U orld Ae 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128 page 1954 edition 
includes practically every passenger carrying service starting 
from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South 
Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called 
How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages 
of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more 
travel than you might have thought possible. For your copy, 


simply fill out coupon. 


Where Will You Go in Florida? 


if You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 

Florida needn't be expensive 
go for whatever you seek in Florida. 


not if you know just where to 
And if there’s any man 


who can give you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, 


founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, 
road by road, mile by mile, everything youll find in Florida, 
whether you're on vacation, or looking over job, business, 
real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants 
where you can stop for the best accommodations and meals 
at the price you want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise”— 
just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there's much more to this big book. 


if You Want a Job ora 

Home in Florida 

Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks with 
hundreds of personnel managers, business men, real estate 
operators, state officials, etc., lets him pin-point the towns 
you want to know about if you're going to Florida for a 
home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If 
you ve ever W mare 5 to run a tourist court or Own an orange 
grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular in- 
vestments. 


if You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income : 
Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now on 
the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you 
need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your income, he 
tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you 
want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy home, or start a 
business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you 
need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book with 
plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2 

only a fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you 
went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon. 
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WHAT MISTAKES IN DRIVING 
DO YOU MAKE? 


(AN you start a wet motor, take curves without rubbing 

* off miles of rubber, get juice from a battery that seems 
dead, put out a fire beneath the hood, start on ice without 
spinning the wheels, pull out of a skid without whirling into 
approaching traffic? 

What common mistakes do you make on flooded roads, on 
icv hills? What do vou do whe ‘na car darts out at you from a 
side .road? Do you know how to stop a car FASTER when 
emergency demands you stop on a dime? Do you know how 
to avoid a sideswipe, pass a truck crawling up a hill, even 
what to do in that split second you can act when a head-on 
collision seems inevitable? Do you KNOW what to do or will 
you do the first thing that comes to mind in that moment 
of panic? 


Are you sure your wife knows what to do— 
that she can handle the car in any emergency? 
That your grown-up son or daughter can? 


Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and Stay 
Alive, tells you the driving errors to watch out for, the good 
advice to remember, This is the practical guide to safeguard 
anyone who drives from trouble on the road, from expensive 
delays, from emergencies of any kind—and from Sudden 
Death. 

Based on the experiences of America’s professional drivers, 
this book is packed with facts, lessons, and practical advice 
to save your time, your car, your money—and your life. 





Name the driving prob- 
lems, and in this new big sy i eon allt Ollie eS ee 
book you'll find the an- A ogy oe Mtg gee Rocce ig ype 
swer: everything from how How cs Drive a0 Ghee p | abi ant or ty 
to get your car rolling ee ee oe ee co ee 
if you have road trouble hits 
to how to save money on 
on maintenance, insurance, 
tires, etc., how to buy a 
new or used car without 
being “stuck,” and more 
hints than most people 
yick up in a lifetime on 
me to avoid the hazards 
of the road and what to 
do in every emergency. 

When you drive, tomor- 
row may always be too 


late. So order today. Price ¢ SPECIAL FOR WIVES: A whole se 

| S > . . } , tlen on How to Be a Better Driver Than 
Only 9-. se coupon be- Your Husband 
low. 


© How te 
out Shiat 
avold dirt 














FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 111 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


(cash, che« k, or money 


I have enclosed $ 
You will 


order). Please send me the books checked below 

refund my money if I am not satisfied 
PRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. $1. 
HOW TO DRIVE—AND STAY ALIVE. $2 
NORMAN FORD'S FLORIDA~—where to retire, vaca 


tion, get a job, open a busine SS, buy a hone 82 
WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME-—In 
New England, the South and Southwest California, 
Pacific Northwest, Hawaii and other places where life 
can be ple zwsant. $l. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5 
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& State 
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MIRACLE .IN PUERTO RICO 
By Anna May Wilson 





Puerto Rican food and agricultural science have teamed up 
with American capital and initiative to give the world a source 
of vitamin C many times richer than orange juice. It will im- 
prove the diet in this country, and it can transform both the 
nutrition and the economic life of the island. Our food editor— 
whose page is one of our most popular—returns in next month's 
issue with a story you can't afford to miss. 


WHY TEEN-AGERS TIRE EASILY 
By Edward T. Wilkes, M.D. 


Even if you read Albert Q. Maisel’s fine article on fatigue 
last month, you may still be baffled by your youngster’s tend- 
ency to sleep late, slouch off to school and slump wearily at 
dinner—when a jam session can keep him awake and blowing 
all night long! There are reasons for that. Most of them you 
can handle, but some are a problem even for the doctor—a 





problem which, however, he can solve if you give him time 
and teamwork. Understanding the reasons is in itself a help, 
but Dr. Wilkes goes on to tell what you can do about them, 





and when they demand the attention of an expert. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 
By John E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 


One of your best-liked contributors tells what causes break- 
down, how the family can deal with outsiders and help the 
sufferer, and even how they—and we—can prevent a_break- 
down, It is a message not only of help but of hope. “A higher 
percentage of patients who go to the doctor for psychiatric 
troubles are cured than in any other specialty,” Dr. Eichen- 
laub says. Mental hospitals are full not because mental disease 


is intractable but because the uncured patients live on: “If we 
fail to cure a man at 20, he'll be with us over 50 years on the 
average.” But, “Case for case instead of bed for bed. the in- 


curable are exceedingly rare.” 
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We Are Proud of Our Industry 


While cosmetics have been used throughout the recorded history 
of man, it is only during the past ten years or so that we have come 
generally to regard them as everyday necessities instead of occasional 
luxuries. This undoubtedly had a great deal to do with the fact that 
between 1939 and !946 the cosmetic industry more than doubled 
its annual sales. Today, our industry is in the major league, with 
annual sales in excess of one billion dollars. It may be said that ours 
is one of the oldest yet one of the youngest industries: old in legend 


and tradition; young in opportunity and scope for development. 


As our standards of living have advanced, more and more people, 
through education and example, have come to realize that while 
cleanliness may not be next to godliness it certainly endears us to 
our fellow men, and that the cultivation of personal attractiveness, 


far from being a vanity, is a quality which we look for, respect, and 


encourage in those with whom we associate in our business as well 


as our private lives. Today, we use cosmetics sensibly as aids to 


personal cleanliness, comfort, self-respect and attractiveness. 


Luzier’s, Inc., Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 











KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
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EXTRA CUTTING WHEEL MAKES 
MORE SANITARY CAN OPENER 


Lengthens Life of Opener, Too! 


Easy “Snap-On” - “Snap-Off” Changing 


Have you looked at the cutting wheel on 
your can opener lately? Is it sparkling 
clean and sanitary . . . or stained with 
unsightly food residue? 


Now, owning a Can-O-Mat is like hav- 
ing two can openers. For a limited time 
only, you will receive free of extra cost 
an extra cutting wheel with each Can- 
O-Mat you buy. 


These interchangeable cutting wheels 
take only seconds to slip on or off — 
so it’s easy to make sure you always 
have a clean, sanitary cutting wheel — 
self-attached ready to replace the one 
on your can opener. 


Special Cutting Wheel for Pet Foods, 
Canned Fish, Etc. 


Keep one for “special” uses, such as 
opening pet food, canned fish, juices, 
etc. No other can opener has the exclu- 
sive removable cutting wheel. No other 
can opener gives you a second cutting 
wheel free of extra cost. You can buy 
Can-O-Mat at better stores everywhere. 


Opens All 
Cans Easily! 
Single action han- 
dle opens all cans 
— all sizes — all 
shapes, leaves 
drinking cup 
edge — It's fully 
enclosed and 
sparkles with 
chrome and bright 

kitchen colors. 


Grips Can Lids! 

Powerful remov- 
able magnet grips 
lids — they can't 
fall in opened 
can — Exclusive 
removable cut- 
ting wheel per- 
mits easy rinsing 
under faucet, 


See Your Distributor or Write: 


RIVAL MANUFACTURING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
RIVAL MANUFACTURING CO., of Canada Ltd., Montreal 





“ryy 
l'uns Is YOUR LIFE.” A short time 


ago at a wedding reception, as the 
| Editor signed the guest book, the 
| bride looked at the signature and 
exclaimed, “Oh, you signed my birth 
certificate.” 

Since the young lady came into the 
world approximately 20 years ago, 
the Editor was health com- 
missioner and registrar of vital statis- 


when 


tics at Racine, she could have been 
about right. However, it was not her 
birth certificate the Editor signed. 
That was signed by the attending 
physician; the Editor merely signed 
a certificate furnished to the parents 
notifying them that the doctor had 
registered the birth in accordance 
with the law. This certificate was 
contained in a booklet giving infor- 
|mation about child growth and de- 
| velopment, one of the early health 
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education projects carried out by the 


Editor. 


AND AT A TELEVISION STUDIO in 
Chicago, a tall, good-looking man 
approached the Editor, announcing 
that he was employed by the Ameri- 
can 
the Editor’s television program with 
Elizabeth Hart is aired five days a 
week. He produced from an envelope 


Broadcasting Co., from which 


a framed picture, reproduced here- 
with, and proudly pointed to himself 
as the little boy half apprehensively 
eyeing the camera while preparing 
to receive a diphtheria inoculation 
at the hands of the Editor. (The Edi- 
tor is the doctor in the foreground 
who, at that time, had hair! ) 
What an interesting experience it 
would be if the Editor could know 
what has happened in the lives of 


When the Editor still had hair. 


| 
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the thousands of babies whose births 
he registered and on whom he con- 
ferred immunity to smallpox and 
diphtheria. It was the Editor's privi- 
lege to be in office at an appropriate 
time in Milwaukee and Racine to be 
the first to introduce diphtheria im- 
munization in those cities. How large 
a part opportunity plays in pioneer- 


ing! 
ing! 


YOU NEVER KNOW DEPARTMENT: It 
seems that Today’s Health, and our 
esteemed contributor, Mrs. Anna 
May Wilson, have committed a ter- 
rible error in a world already groan- 
ing under too many misapprehen- 
sions. In last May’s issue appears an 
article entitled “Gilding the Lily.” 
We have an indignant letter from the 
“Society for the Suppression of Lily 
Gilders” signed by its president, Wil- 
liam R. Puryear of Ruxton, Md., 
calling our attention to the fact that 
the immortal Shakespeare spoke not 


of gilding the lily but of painting the 
lily and gilding refined gold. It seems 
that another faithful reader, Eugenia 
Doyle of Monterey, Va., is also put 
out with us for our ignorance of the 
classics. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Wilson should be absolved from this 
mistake because she writes the ar- 
ticles, but the editorial staff deter- 
mines the titles and the headlines. 

It is just for such events as this 
that the Editor, some years ago, re- 
quested the art department to de- 
sign for him a very red face which 
is presented herewith. If Today's 
Health does any more “decorating,” 
we shall try to leave the g(u)ilt 
where it belongs and put the paint 
in appropriate places. 


HERE IS a new thought on lung 
cancer. A reader suggests that per- 
haps lighting cigarettes with lighters 
rather than matches might hold the 
secret of the increase in lung cancer. 
She says lighting a cigarette with a 
lighter ruins it for her taste. She 

(Continued on page 71) 





Winter 
Health 


Problem? 


do what many 


doctors recommend.. 


{ 
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COTTON 
INNER LAYER 
for your comfort 


0 


) 
x 
\ 


me 
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WOOL IN 
OUTER LAYER 
for your warmth 


2laycr 
Health Underwear 


If you dread the thought of another winter 


with its threat of chills and ills Duofold is for 


you! This modern, 2-layer winter underwear 


gives you all the warmth you want without 
the weight and discomfort of old-fashioned, 


bulky “heavies.”” It's recommended by many 
doctors because nothing but soft cotton touches 
your skin — all the warm wool is in the outer 
layer, where it can't itch. Body moisture evapo- 
rates from the outer layer, preventing the damp 
chill so common with ordinary, single-layer un- 


derwear. 
Wear you'll stay 


warmer outdoors 


Duofold this winter and 
more comfortable indoors 
In union suits, shirts and longs, in all popular 
models and weights for the whole family. Shrink- 
Ask your doctor 
better stores 


resistant launders  casily. 


about Duofold, see Duofold at 


everywhere or write 


DUOFOLD, INC. Dept. U-1 MOHAWK, N.Y. 





The Seal of Acceptance 
denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made 
in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 


and the Protein Needs 
of the Tuberculous Patient 


‘ie MORE advanced the case of tuberculosis, the greater the pro- 
tein requirements of the patient. 


Inadequate intake of protein foods may lower the already exist- 
ing low levels of blood protein in patients with tuberculosis. Unless 
this deficiency is corrected by increasing the amount of protein in 
the diet, the disease may become complicated by a drop in red cell 


count, a decrease in hemoglobin, and a further lowering of the 
blood protein level. 


Physicians recommend generous servings of meat to provide 
the protein needs of tuberculous patients. When appetite is low, 
meat, prepared to the patient’s liking, encourages eating and at 


the same time provides a high content of top quality protein, val- 


‘uable amounts of B vitamins, and such essential minerals as iron, 
phosphorus, and potassium. 


American Meat 


Institute 


Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Campaigning for Child Safety 


Workers in many channels of pub- 
lic health attach increasing impor- 
tance to the place of children in their 
programs. 

In our hard and discouraging 
fight against accidents, for example, 
the appeal for child satety meets 
with much stronger response than 
does the appeal for improving the 
safety of all ages. This is just as well, 
effort to 


achieve child safety rubs off to a 


vecause any deliberate 
heartening extent on the elders. 

Early in the course of a demonstra- 
tion child safety project now being 
carried out in Ormsby County, Nev., 
the following encouraging develop- 
ments are clear: 

1. The objective—augmenting ha- 
bitual 
shows 
through child participation in essay 


wariness in the children— 


promise of being gained 
contests, poster contests and play- 
lets, and in viewing films, reading 
and making highway signs. 

2. The elders in the community 
enthusiastically lend a hand. 

3. A brief slogan—ours is “EVER 
ALERT!"—gives focus to the project. 

4. Physicians readily agree to con- 
tribute case data for statistics. 

5. The press is unfailingly friendly 
to a child safety project. 

In the nation, accidents are fourth 
among the leading death causes, but 
in Nevada they are in second place. 
For many recent years Nevada has 
had 
having the highest accident rate in 
the nation. Nationally the death rate 


the disgracetul distinction of 


from infectious diseases has gone 
steadily downward, and Nevada has 
shared in this blessing, but the acci- 
dent menace is still out of control— 
in Nevada notoriously so. Campaigns 
like that in Ormsby County will 


help reduce the toll. 


Danie J. Hurvey, M.D. 
Nevada State Health Officer 


One Good Word for 
Tooth Paste Ads 


The war of words currently being 
waged in the public press by denti- 
frice advertisers has reached a new 
high in promises—despite the low 
performance of the products. 

Dental 


Since earliest times, alchemists, beau- 


cosmetics are not new. 
ticians, and healers have prescribed 
various concoctions to whiten the 
teeth, strengthen the gums, sweeten 
the breath and prevent dental decay. 
Early Roman apothecaries offered 
burnt, powdered staghorn as a dental 
aid. They also prescribed cow's ankle 
bones mixed with myrrh, swine’s 
hoofs and powdered eggshells. Oc- 
tavia, sister of Emperor Augustus, 
preferred a dentifrice of barley flour, 
vinegar, honey, rock salt and nard oil 
baked to charcoal and pulverized. 
The 


those ancient Roman remedies with 


modern American reads of 


amusement and condescension for 
the credulity of his ancestors; then, 
prompted by the latest dentifrice 
promotion, he steps into his favorite 
drugstore and buys a giant size tube 
of tooth paste, guaranteed to guard 


the entire family against the acids 


that cause caries or decay, Shades of 
P. T. Barnum—that famous father of 
modern hucksters would have no 
chance among his gifted children! 

Today's therapeutic dentifrice ad- 
vertising is based on the theory that 
the bacterial Hora of the mouth can 
be changed or their products neu- 
tralized by the use of a tooth paste 
or powder that contains some form 
of anticariogenic ingredient.  Al- 
though such ingredients are known 
to exist and some have been in- 
corporated in dentifrices, their use 
has not yet proved particularly effec- 
tive. Dentifrices recently advertised 
—tooth pastes and powders contain- 
ing ammonia, penicillin, chlorophyll 
and other materials purported to act 
as enzyme inhibitors—have fallen far 
short of their claims tor therapeutic 
value, As yet not one of them has 
effectively controlled decay. 

But despite the contempt for scien- 
tific data apparently held by many 
dentifrice vendors, and despite the 
clever use of implications to bridge 
the gap between the undramatic re- 
sults of research and the dramatic 
sales promotion, dentifrice advertis- 
ing serves a useful purpose. By daily, 
almost hourly, admonitions in the 
press, on the radio and the TV screen 
—and elsewhere—to brush the teeth 
thoroughly immediately after eating, 
ads have helped educate the public 
to appreciate the value of good 
mouth hygiene. Full benefit lies in 
brushing rather 


timely, thorough 


than in the formula of the dentifrice. 


Lon W. Morrey, D.D.S. 


American Dental Association 
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TOO MUCH 


Too much medical treatment may 
actually shorten, not lengthen, the 
lives of elderly people, warns Dr. 
Malford W. Thewlis of Wakefield, 
K.1. They can’t take drugs, injections, 
examinations and other treatments 
as well as younger patients. About 
one half of normal treatment given 
the young is usually enough, he told 
the American Geriatrics Society. “As 
a matter of fact, many people seem 
to get along with skillful neglect. 
Take it easy with treatment and the 
old persons will last longer.” 


PREGNANCY DANGER TEST 


A simple test shows promise of 
telling very early whether a pregnant 
woman faces a risk of losing her un- 
born baby through a tragic mis- 
carriage. 

It is the “fern test” which was first 
developed as a way of detecting 
whether pregnancy existed or not. 
But when the test was tried on a 
number of women already known to 
be pregnant, it was negative in 26 
of them, Later on, these same 26 
women lost their babies through mis- 
carriages, or because the embryo was” 
not properly implanted in the womb. 

The fern test thus could give ad- 
vance warning of whether a woman 
needs special attention, possibly 
through giving her more of the preg- 


nancy hormone, progesterone, to pre- 
vent miscarriage, 

The technique of the fern test is 
to take a drop of mucus from the 
cervix, or neck of the womb, and 
place it upon a glass slide. If the 
mucus crystallizes into the pattern 
of a fern, it is supposed to indicate 
pregnancy. If no fern pattern appears 
in the woman known to be pregnant, 
that could be a danger signal of im- 
pending miscarriage, Drs. Isador 
Forman, Bernard Zondek and Ken- 
neth L. Cooper, Temple University 
Hospital, Philadelphia, told the 
American Society for the Study of 
Fertility. 


HOSPITAL TIP 


Do you have any gripes about hos- 
pitals? Many of them could be reme- 
died if doctors and nurses looked at 
hospitals through the eyes of pa- 
tients, declares Dr. Louis G. Moench 
of Salt Lake City. To a doctor or 
nurse, it is nothing unusual that you 
are there, but to you it can be a 
“profoundly moving, emotionally 
charged experience.” Many of us are 
likely to become rather childish, 


_— 
down to making complaints such as, 
“Nurse, I had my light on for two 
minutes. Why didn’t you come?” 
But other criticisms are far better 
founded, he says. And—this seems 


TODAY’S HEALTH 


to be for men only—he says a nurse 
should be “a mother, a sister, and an 
administering angel of mercy” while 
you're sick, but “date-bait” when 
youre recovering. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CASTS 


For broken limbs or nerve damage, 
as from polio, Dr. Everill W. Fowlks 
recommends casts made of light- 
weight plastic rather than heavy, 
cumbersome plaster of Paris. The 


plastic casts can be easily tailored 
to the body, can be adjusted when 
necessary by just reheating them, 
the Veterans Administration physi- 
cian told the A.M.A. And the light- 
weight construction prevents fatigue 


from lugging around a heavy cast. 
EMOTIONAL BLOCK 


Too great a desire to have a baby 
may keep a wife from becoming 
pregnant. She may become worried 
and tense after failing to conceive 
during six to eight months, and the 
tension apparently can interfere with 
ability to conceive, says Dr. John 
MacLeod, Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. For, he said, of all young 
ore consult physicians be- 
cause th®¥ are childless, 40 percent 
have a baby within three years re- 
gardless of whether the doctor gives 
them any treatment. Seeing the doc- 
tor may make the difference, with 
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the wife transferring her burden of 
worry about it from herself to the 
physician, he told the American So- 
ciety for Study of Sterility. In a study 
of 755 couples who had been child- 
less for a year, one fourth of the 
became within a 


wives pregnant 


month after seeking medical aid. 
UNDULANT FEVER 


Adding cortisone to terramycin 
and streptomycin speeds effective 
treatment of brucellosis, or undulant 
fever, caused by organisms in un- 
pasteurized milk. Cortisone should 
be used only for the first four or five 
days with the antibiotics, report Dr. 
Gordon B. Magill. Lt. John H. Kil- 
lough, M.C., and Sami I. Said in the 
American Journal of Medicine. They 
U.S. Naval 


No. 3 in 


made their studies at 
Medical Unit 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Research 


DETECTIVE 


Radioactive phosphorus can be 
used to tell whether increasing pres- 
sure behind the eyes is due to inflam- 
mation or a cancer. If the radioactive 
atoms concentrate equally in both 
eyes, the pressure is due to inflam- 
mation, in all probability. If one eye 


collects more of the radioatoms, as 


determined by a Geiger counter 
cancer must be suspected, Drs. I. J. 
Eisenberg, I. S. Terner and Irving 


H. Leopold, Philadelphia, told the 
A.M.A. 


OVERDONE 


Too much of any good thing can 
be bad. And repeatedly physicians 
come across strange cases of men 
or women who overload themselves 
to the 
point of becoming poison by it. 


A team of Brooklyn, N-Y. 


tells of a young woman who in 8% 


with some particular vitam 
doctors 


vears was hospitalized ten times, be- 


ginning at age 21, At various times 


physicians suspected she might have 
a brain tumor, encephalitis, general- 
ized infectious arthritis and other ill- 
nesses. She suffered from headaches, 
blurred vision, nausea, a host of com- 
plaints. X-ray examinations showed 
changes in her bone structure, But it 
was finally learned that she was tak- 
ing up to half a million units of vita- 
min A daily in belief it was good for 
a skin condition. When she stopped 
taking the terrific overdose, she re- 
covered. 
TB RESISTANCE 

TB germs are fairly prevalent. 
Why do some of us succumb to in- 
fection and others not? A big factor 
for resistance seems to be the bal- 
ance of hormones within our bodies. 
Animals can be made more resistant 
to infection by varying the amounts 
of cortisone, an adrenal hormone, 
and of sex hormones. This line of re- 
search may someday be useful and 
protective for human beings, says 
Dr. Esmond R. 
research of the 


Long, director of 
National 
Tuberculosis Association, writing in 
the N.T.A. Bulletin. Good nutrition 
also seems important. 


medical 


NEW DISEASE 


There’s a new disease which re- 
mild German measles. It 
throat 


muscles, chills and skin eruptions. It 


sembles 


causes fever, sore aching 


is both infectious and contagious, 
and more than 2000 cases have been 
reported by physicians in the last 
few years. It hits infants mainly, but 


also picked on one young man of 26. 


It fortunately appears to be a mild 


Mr. Blakeslee, a 
George Westinghouse award of the 
Ad- 


vancement of Science, is currently 


winner of the 


American Association for the 
serving as the president of the Na 
tional Association of Science W-iters. 
His father, Howard Blakeslee, was a 
pioneer in the craft that, despite the 
early apathy of professors and edi- 
tors alike, has brought scientists and 
the public they serve closer together 
than ever before. 
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Franklin A. Neva of 
Pittsburgh and Drs. Roy F, Feemster 


disease, Dr. 


and Ilse J. Gorbach of Boston report 
in the A.M.A. Journal. 


STALE 


From using a friend's old lipstick, 
a woman's lips developed blisters 
and inflammation. Her friend hadn't 
used the lipstick for three years, and 


- hI 


apparently chemicals in the lipstick 
Morris Fish- 


bein writes in Postgraduate Medi- 


had turned rancid, D1 


cine. Allergy from lipstick is mighty 
rare, Old lipsticks might be some- 
thing else again. Anyhow, he says, 
borrowing and sharing lipsticks just 


isn't sanitary. 
SKIN CREAM 


A new vitamin skin cream, Pan- 


thoderm, is credited in medical re- 
ports with speeding the healing of 
some kinds of stubborn skin diseases, 
Drs. Ashton L. Welsh and Mitchell 
Ede of Cincinnati write in the A.M.A, 
Archives of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology. They found striking improve- 
ment in many cases of atopic derma- 
titis, neurodermatitis, seborrheic ker- 


atoses and some other conditions, 
RENEWED LIFE 


federal- 


state rehabilitation programs could 


Proposed expansion — of 
make 90 percent of the nation’s two 
million disabled people self-support 
ing, earning incomes and paying tax- 
es rather than existing on relief funds, 
declares Dr. Howard Rusk of New 
York City. To the American Academy 
of General Practice he presented 
statistics showing that the cost of re- 
habilitation can be many times re- 
paid through taxes paid by people 
made self-supporting, not to mention 
the infinitely greater returns in hap- 
pier lives and self-respect and confi- 


dence 
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Doctors have found that peptic ulcers are caused by a combination of factors that 


most if not all susceptible people can learn to steer clear of. 


How’ to \awoid 


‘“ 
~~ “ “ 


POOR Peterson! His favorite sport has been wrecked. 
It happened this way—but I'd better give you the 
background first. Clement Peterson, Esq., is the way he 
signs his name, and he’s a bigwig in the local plant— 
an executive, which is the main basis for his large store 
of self-esteem. And, like some other executives you have 
known, he wears his ulcer as a badge of position. 

Not that he wears an “I have an ulcer” button, but he 
might as well. A dose of medicine during almost every 
appointment, a mild shudder and a “Not with my 
stomach!” at every public meal, and a practiced doleful 
look. 

But then it happened, at the company dinner last 
week, There was Peterson, sitting at the head of the 
table with an Lrish charwoman and a Swedish janitor 
on either side, both due for awards after 40 years of 
faithful service. It was a nice company party—barbecued 
ham all around (except for Peterson, whose ulcer-shout- 
ing plate sported poached eggs). When up spoke the 
janitor: 

“IT think I'd like eggs, too,” he said. “My ulcer can't 
stand much spice.” 

“Faith,” the charwoman said. “Mine's quiet right now, 
but there's no use asking for trouble. [ll take eggs, too.” 

Poor Peterson! He didn’t enjoy his ulcer that night. 
And never will again, I'm afraid. 

But poor Peterson for another reason, too. Poor Peter- 
son because, like cooks and janitors and shop foremen, he 
suffers all the dangers and discomforts of an ulcer. Now 
that he, like them, realizes that an ulcer isn’t the badge 
of position, that it can strike anyone, that it is a disease 
instead of a bright medallion of hard-driving personal- 
ity, the suffering is coming home to him for the first 
time. Yet it is no greater for that—no greater than you 
or | will suffer if we let an ulcer strike us. 

Yes, I said “let an ulcer strike us.” Most ulcers (if 
not all of them) can be warded off. A common disease, 
a common disabler, a common killer—an ulcer is all that. 


But inevitable. no. Inevitable only to those who do not 
know how to steer clear of it, or do not take the trouble 
to do so. 

There’s nothing mysterious about an ulcer. It is a hole 
in the protective lining of the stomach or upper intestine. 
Through this hole, the acid and digestive juice made in 
the stomach wall eat at the tender ~mderlying tissue. 

But this doesn't just happen. It is the end result of two 
physical and chemical changes. First, it is the result of 
the stomach glands’ doing more than they should—mak- 
ing acid and _ protein-digesting pepsin in too great 
amounts. Second, it is the result of loss of vitality in a 
patch of stomach wall which has become congested or 
weakened because of poor circulation to it. Both these 
things happen mainly as a result of certain kinds of emo- 
tional stress. 

From Dr. William Beaumont’s observations on a trap- 
per in a frontier fort in 1825 to Wolf and Wolff in a skv- 
scraper, a number of doctors have actually watched the 
inside of the stomach. They have seen it turn beet red 
with anger, pouring forth acids at up to ten times its 
normal rate. They have seen it become pale and Jax with 
fear. They have actually pinpointed the emotions and 
the conditions which make it flare. 

For instance, Drs. Wolf and Wolff looked into the 
stomach of one of the hospital janitors. The lining was 
beet red and blotchy. At first, the patient said that he 
wasnt upset about anything, But the doctors kept ques- 
tioning him until he remembered that one of the super- 
visors had criticized him for something he had not done. 

This case and others like it show two things. First, 
the emotions you swallow are much more important in 
causing ulcers (and other stomach troubles ) than those 
you openly express. In fact, the janitor’s stomach went 
back to normal as soon as he aired his grievance. Sec- 
ond, resentment, feeling of being wronged or unappre- 
ciated and feeling of insecurity (like doubt as to wheth- 
er you are up to the job to which you have committed 
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by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M.D. 


yourself) are the most important abusers of your 
stomach. 

Resentment, hurt and uncertainty of your ability to 
handle the problems you have set for yourself. Espe- 
cially when they are given no outlet either in word or 
action. These are the emotions which let an ulcer get 
started. Avoiding these feelings, spreading them out 
so they don’t pile insult upon insult in your stomach, and 
giving them healthy outlets are the keys to warding off 
an ulcer. These things, plus a few changes in your hab- 
its if your problems are many and hard to handle, will 
do the job. 

How can you dodge the feelings which let an ulcer get 
started? First you can steer clear of situations that might 
call them forth. You don’t want to play the ostrich, but 
there are a great many threats you can get away with 
without doing yourself any harm. 

One young man, for instance, came down with an ul- 
cer when his home life and work were both exceedingly 
pleasant. 

“The only trouble is,” he said, “that I can’t say no. 
The union local made me secretary. I’m president of the 
Men’s Brotherhood at church. The lodge has me on two 
committees and the other members won't do any work, 
And to top it off, the people in our block got up a peti- 
tion to have the street paved and ‘eft it to me to push it 
through the mavor’s office. 

“I’m not cut out for that sort of thing. I know I’m not. 
But what can you do when people are depending on 
your 

In this case, he could tell them that he had to quit on 
doctor's orders. In yours, you'll be better off to say 
no and stick to it before things get to that point, 


The second thing you can do toward warding off an 


ulcer is to change some of your attitudes. The world 
won't cast you into limbo and you won't be blasted on 
the spot if you sound off when somebody steps on your 
toes. A simple nod when asked to do a job is no reason 
for not backing out of it if you find it’s too much for you 
to handle. And the job itself isn’t necessarily that im- 
portant—how many club treasurers have burnt the mid- 
night oil desperately searching for a two-cent shortage? 
Take it easy, do your best, and what you do will be good 
enough. 

The third and most important thing you can do to 
ward off stomach ulcer is to find outlets or antidotes 
for the emotions that set an ulcer off—resentment, frus- 
tration, hurt and inadequacy. There are two different 
kinds of outlets for emotions. They can be burned in 
their own fires, by carrying out the general pattern of 
action they would have caused had they been allowed 
to flare freely. Or they can be openly aired by reliving 
the original experience through conversation 

Both of these methods have a place in your program 
for staving clear of ulcers. Indeed, you already use them 
—they are so important that it would be hard to live in 
our high-strung world without doing so. In the inner 
courts of our mind, judgments are continually rendered 
as we smash a golf ball, beat a carpet, o1 lean on the 
horn and shove the accelerator to the floor In the inner 
courts of our home, heaven knows what fierce emotions 
are relieved and given vent in accounts of our encount 
ers with the boss, the police the mannerless clerk 

You can go beyond this almost accidental freeing of 
your mind from emotional burdens, however. You can 
deliberately try to carry out the physical patterns of vio- 
lence toward which your emotions have vainly driven 


you- pounding hitting, chop- (Continued on page 52) 
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Good cleansing helps keep skin 
free of superficial blemishes. 


Don Knight 
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Its warning signs should not be disre- 


garded, for their causes range from emo- 


tional disturbances to cancer. 


by T. ARTHUR TURNER 


Pieces was ambitious and successful. Still in her 
twenties, she had risen to the post of buyer in a 
metropolitan store. As a consequence she had become 
an early prey to all the tensions, anxieties and frustra- 
tions that such a job entails. Yet if anyone had told her 
she was not happy, she would have been surprised. 

One thing, however, Cynthia found more than ordi- 
narily annoying. This was a persistent rash, localized 
chiefly where articles of clothing or other objects rubbed 
her skin—under the collar of certain dresses, the spots 
where her garters rubbed, under the band of her wrist 
watch. 

Cynthia’s doctor could find nothing else organically 
wrong with her. He quizzed her about her work and told 
her she had to relax. For the inflamed areas he pre- 
scribed lotions that brought temporary relief. But the 
condition grew worse until it became a daily torment. 
Cynthia's work suffered; she worried about her skin and 
the more she worried, the worse it became. Her general 
health began to be affected. She lost weight, couldn't 
sleep and often burst into tears. Cynthia was on the way 
to physical collapse when a providential thing happened 
—providential even though at first she did not recognize 
it as such. 

She was fired. Her discharge came as a result of a 
change in management, but even so it was a terrible 
blow. For a time her skin condition became worse. Work 
to her liking was scarce, and after a search of several 
weeks, Cynthia accepted a job selling a line of baby 
goods. 

It was a tough job, driving a car from one town to an- 
other, unloading her samples, talking to reluctant buyers. 
The work was much more exhausting physically than the 
work she had been doing; at night she would drop into 
bed in her hotel room and sleep like a tired laborer. 

But she enjoyed the feeling of freedom, the pleasant 
hum of the automobile motor on the open road, the es- 
cape from the daily crises of the store. Soon she noticed 
that her skin was clearing up. The rash that had made 
her life a nightmare for two years never came back. 

Cynthia's body had been honest even if her intellect 
had not. As an important bodily organ, the skin had pro- 
tested a job and a life that in reality she hated—a hatred 
she had obscured by accepting abstract standards of suc- 
cess as her own, Cynthia’s dilemma is not at all un- 
common. 

Doctors know that our emotional life influences just 
about every organ of the body. But few of the rest of us 
realize that the skin is a vital functioning organ. Often 
the condition of a patient's skin will give the doctor a 
quick clue that leads to the underlying cause of a bodily 
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or emotional disorder. Cynthia's doctor was pretty sure 
that her dermatitis was due to an emotional disturbance 
associated with her job, but all he could do was advise 
her to relax. He knew that sooner or later she would 
have to arrive at some sort of decision herself. 

Emotional disturbances—such as anxiety, hatred, envy, 
ambition, a need for love, feelings of guilt or inferiority 
—are frequently reflected in disorders of the skin, But 
that is only one of a vast number of bodily ills to which 
skin lesions furnish the clue. That is why everyone 
should report to his doctor any sore, discoloration, 
growth or other condition he notices anywhere on his 
skin. The doctor may immediately suspect or positively 
identify a condition that needs prompt medical care 

Everybody knows, of course, that certain disorders are 
primary to the skin, and certain systemic diseases, like 
measles, chicken pox and smallpox, show up in skin 
eruptions at a certain stage of the illness. But it is not so 
well known that certain lesions of the skin indicate seri- 
ous, deep-seated trouble. A tumor of the cortex of an ad- 
renal gland, for example, may cause a peculiar pigmen- 
tation of the skin, with redness of the face and hands 
and loss of hair in patches with increased hairiness else 
where. On the other hand, a small skin lesion may be a 
specific indication of a malignant tumor in some other 
part of the body. In fact, it may be the first sign of that 
tumor. Cancerous cells break off from the primary tumor 
and, by way of the blood stream, travel far from the site 
of the original trouble 

To the skilled diagnostician, even the color and the 
texture of the skin offer important leads. The skin of a 
person suffering from thyroid overactivity, for instance 
frequently may be damp from sweat and occasionally 
have a characteristic rash. 

Sometimes if a patient complains of acute pain in his 
abdomen, the doctor can narrow down the possible rea- 
sons for it by observing changes in the skin. If, for exam 
ple, the skin has a distinct yellowish tint, or jaundice, he 
can guess that the bile duct is obstructed. Hlnesses as 
divergent as cirrhosis of the liver and subacute bacterial 
endocarditis often produce symptoms on the skin 

The realization that the skin is something more than 
just a sack into which we are poured should turn our at 
tention to the importance of constant vigilance where 
this important organ is concerned. Even where skin dis- 
orders are nothing more than superficial, they may affect 
our general happiness and well-being far out of propor 
tion to their apparent medical importance 

Take, for example, that curse of adolescence, acne 
vulgaris, the common pimpled condition of many young 
people, caused by inflammation and blockage of the 
small glands of the skin that secrete a greasy substance 
called sebum. Sometimes appearing in great profusion 
on the face, these pimples are disfiguring, at least while 
they last, and cause acute embarrassment to sensitive 
young people, Such discomfort need not last, since in 
most cases acne can be cured or at least greatly relieved 
Although the most important part of the cure may con- 
sist simply of frequent and thorough cleansing with 
warm water and soap all cases should have the attention 


of the doctor for medication (Continued on page 54) 
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The midget miracle workers that help 


vive us bread, beer and penicillin now make 


vitamins from sewage, stock feed and 


aleohol from sulfite wastes of paper mills. 


MICROBES 


SEVEN household refrigerators in a Peoria, [l., labora- 
tory hold more potential wealth than all the bank vaults 
in the United States. Their contents: the world’s great- 
est collection of industrially useful microbes—yeasts, 
molds and bacteria. In the last five years one of the 
Peoria moids has produced $750,000,000 worth of peni- 
cillin, Others have produced tens of millions of dollars 
worth of vitamins, industrial acids and other products. 

Many microbes are enemies of man—causers of dis- 
eases in plants, animals and human beings; polluters of 
streams; rotters of woodwork. But there are friendly 
ones, too—which help us to make cheese, beer, butter- 
milk and a host of other foods. If it weren't for the 


microbes that destroy vegetation, our streams would 
quickly be choked with plant life and the earth would 
be smothered by accumulated vegetation. At no cost to 
farmers, soil microbes capture atmospheric nitrogen and 
enrich the earth with countless millions of dollars worth 
of fertilizer each year. 

The big news about microbes is their mounting im- 
portance to industry. Cheaply and quickly they bring 
about miraculous chemical transformations too costly 
or too difficult to be performed in the laboratory. 

Microbes eat almost anything. Feasting on waste prod- 
ucts, they convert sewage into valuable vitamins; paper 


factory wastes into animal feed; inexpensive molasses 
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into valuable base products for plastic and paint indus- 
tries. One growth stimulator of microbial origin hastens 
the maturity of chickens and yields an additional 
$25,000,000 worth of meat a year. Another has so sim- 
plified cortisone production that cost plummeted from 
$210 a gram to $7.10—putting this versatile drug within 
reach of millions. 

In great tanks and vats microbes perform their amaz- 
ing chemical transformations. As the realization of their 
value has grown, microbe zoos have sprung up in 
Holland and England. The United States has three 
major ones: the American Type Culture Collection in 
Washington, one at Rutgers University, and the one at 
the Northern Utilization Research laboratory in Peoria, 
which is run by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Peoria lab has the world’s greatest collection of 
industrially useful microbes. Its refrigerators contain 
7000 yeasts, molds and bacteria that have been classified 
and studied, and 10,000 that are awaiting study. 

A worker in this lab found the mold which has pro- 
duced almost all the world’s penicillin. He discovered 
it on a spoiled cantaloupe. From a sickly cotton plant in 
the Sudan the laboratory got a disease-causing yeast 
that became an industrial miracle—it became a star pro- 
ducer of the vitamin riboflavin, millions of dollars worth 
of which is used to enrich bread and breakfast foods. 
Without a supplement of this vitamin in their feed, 
chicks often become club-toed runts and pigs are 
stunted. When first discovered, riboflavin produced by 
elaborate chemical synthesis cost $8000 a pound. The 
yeast is such a prolific producer that the price nose- 
dived to $27. 

Another microbe came into the lab from a Peoria root 
beer bottler whose product was being contaminated 
with a gummy, gelatinous deposit. Did the lab have any 
suggestions about getting rid of the trouble? Investiga- 
tion showed that the culprit was a bacterium which 


that work for man 


by J. D. RATCLIFF 


was converting sugar into dextran, a starchy substance. 

At almost the same time, researchers in Sweden found 
dextran to be an almost ideal substitute for blood plas- 
ma. It was cheap, kept indefinitely, and did not spread 
infectious jaundice—plasma’s greatest black mark. The 
Swedish researchers administered dextran to 5000 pa- 
tients and reported excellent results. 

The Army, the Mayo Clinic, and others checked the 
Swedes’ work. The Army investigated its results with 
plasma in Korea, and found that one out of every four 
soldiers who were given plasma contracted infectious 
jaundice. Henceforth, the Army decided it would use 
dextran instead of plasma—as a blood extender, not as 
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a substitute for whole blood which is still needed as 
desperately as ever. 

Four manufacturers started using the root beer mi- 
crobe to produce dextran, Most of current production 
( 2,500,000 pints a year) is going into our military stock- 
piles, but some is being released for civilian use. 

In the event of heavy atomic attack the root beer 
microbe would spell the difference between life and 
death for millions of people. Estimates indicate that an 
attack on Chicago alone would require more plasma 
than was collected in an entire year of the Korean cam 
paign. There simply would not be enough, but we could 
have ample dextran for any needs. 

B,, is the glamour vitamin of the moment—the merci- 
ful saver of lives that might otherwise be claimed by per- 
nicious anemia. It is also a growth stimulator for chick- 
ens, turkeys, pigs and possibly children. It is by all odds 
the most elusive stuff ever discovered. Merck research- 
ers who originally found it in liver calculated that it 
would take 112 tons of liver to make a single ounce of 
this vitamin, and but for intervention of a microbe, By» 
would probably have remained so expensive that it could 
have been used only in the most desperate cases. Then it 
was discovered that the microbe that makes streptomy- 
cin also makes B,., and that the valuable vitamin was 
being flushed down the sewers of streptomycin plants. 

Peoria researchers have recently found another mi- 
crobe that is an even better B,, producer, Research indi- 
cates that the vitamin is plentiful in city sewers, Uniden- 
tified microbes in sewage apparently synthesize it in 
large quantity. Plants are now planned which will ex- 
tract B,, from sewage disposal plants. It will be used 
in feed supplements to hasten the maturity of meat ani- 
mals, thus producing more meat for less money. 

Whenever the microbiologist sees wastes he sees jobs 
for microbes. For generations, sulfite wastes from paper 
mills have been a prime source of river contamination, 
killing fish and plant life in streams. Wasn't there a 
microbe that would feed on the wood sugar in the sul- 
fite wastes? Microbiologists found a yeast which throve 
on the stuff. Dried and compressed, the yeast made a 
superb high-protein animal food. 

A number of plants using the process have sprung up 
in the United States, Canada and Scandinavia, One in 
Wisconsin is producing 45,000 tons of valuable yeast a 
year and ending its stream pollution problem at the same 
time. Other plants are producing industrial alcohol from 
sulfite wastes. 

Most mushrooms in the United States are grown in flats 
of soil in caves or abandoned coal mines. Production 
costs are high, The microbiologists ask why not produce 
these fungi in great fermenter tanks? The mushrooms 
would be of microscopic size but they would have all the 
flavor required by soup and sauce makers, Estimates 
indicate that one 10,000-gallon tank could produce ten 
percent of this country’s requirements. 

Another striking use has come along for enzymes— 
chemicals that are produced by living cells and promote 
chemical reactions. In the digestive tract enzymes break 
down fats, proteins and sugars into foods which can be 
assimilated and used for (Continued on page 60) 
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Tips for teen-agers 


—and their families! 


Here are suggestions made by the youngsters and their elders in a school for parents. 


by DAVID STAR 
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Young people long for parents who can be 
friends and companions, who will under- 
stand them and be a source of prestige. 


AM a teacher at Sewanhaka High School in Floral 
Park, N. Y. I am also a parent. Coming in continual 
contact with teen-agers, and hearing their complaints 
about unreasonable parents, class after class, day after 
day, the teacher in me realized their problem, and the 
parent in me wanted more information. 

In an attempt to have parents and their children 
realize each other's problems, our students decided to 
conduct a school for families in the form of panel dis- 
cussions. These sessions have made it possible for 
youngsters and their parents to sit down and discuss the 
problems that every family experiences. Questions fly 
free and fast and the participants offer frank responses. 

“In what ways do you think your parents are un- 
reasonable?” 

This was the first question asked of the youngsters. 
The answers were amusing, as well as amazing, and yet 
after studying these replies, one can hardly help thinking 
that the youngsters have a legitimate gripe when they 
accuse parents of being unreasonable at times. Some of 
the answers illustrate the inconsistencies often displayed 
by parents. 

“My folks want me to come home early every night, 
even after dates. Last week my mom told me that when 
Dad was 17, he used to stay out all night.” 

“I want to work after school but my parents won't let 
me. Yet when I ask for money for a special occasion, | 
am told to go out and get a job. When I do earn some 
money my parents either take all of it, after telling me 
that they always gave all their earnings to their folks, 
or tell me how to spend it.” 

“My folks want me to come home right after school. 
When I am home I'm yelled at for sitting around.” 

“When I drive the car my father hops all over me 
about being careful. When he drives he breaks all the 
rules.” 

Most of the answers indicate that many parents do 
When 


young people ask for spending money they are told that 


not realize that the dollar has been inflated. 


they get three times what their parents spent in their 
day. 

Mother must realize that junior is growing up and 
getting ready to make his mark in the world. Today's 


Harold M. Lambert 


teen-agers want more independence, they don't want to 
be kept in suspense. Parents often speak in generalities 
and fail to keep promises. When a child asks for some 
thing, a definite yes or no is much more soul-satisfying 
than “we'll see.” An 18-year-old boy neatly summed up 
the case for his age: “If we are old enough to register for 
the draft, we should be able to make our own decisions 
and enjoy more privileges.” 

The girls desire privacy and more freedom with re- 
spect to dating, makeup and clothes. They would 
rather smoke in front of their parents than do it behind 
their backs. They think that they have reached the age 
where they can think and decide for themselves. One 
girls complaint summed up the protests of her class- 
mates: “I think my parents expect too much of me. 
They expect leadership in everything I do, high grades 
in school, and they always compare me with my older 
sister, who was very smart and popular. They always 
want me home so early! I usually have to be in half 
an hour or an hour earlier than everyone else, which is 
very embarrassing at times. I don't have the privacy of 
my own room and people walk in and out whenever 
they please.” 

Some of the answers show deep, serious thought and 
mature thinking: 

“To some extent, my parents are justified in thei: 
decisions concerning my welfare. However, the emo 
tional and mental development of a boy or girl depends 
A child needs to 


have his parents make most of his decisions because he 


on how much parents rule his life. 


is unable to judge as wisely as they. On the other hand, 
a more mature person can usually make decisions for 
himself, although he occasionally calls on his parents 
for guidance. Some parents are narrow-minded, refus 
ing to allow you to date someone because of her nation- 
ality or faith. In such a case, a child should make his 
parents see their own mistake by making his own deci- 
sions. Most parents, however, are willing to be fair and 
unbiased. Because of the experience they have had, and 
the love and respect due them, children should be will- 
ing to accept the just decisions that their parents make.” 

Some good advice to parents was passed on by the 
girl who said, “One thing we should realize is that the 
decisions our parents make for us are for our benefit, 
although they may not always be correct. Therefore, I 
think there should be an understanding between chil- 
dren and parents on the type of decisions made. The 
mother and father should guide the child. If the parent 
stresses the purpose to the child instead of saying, “Do 
this because I say so,” things work out peacefully. As far 
as dates go, I think a girl should bring her date home to 


meet her parents.” (Continued on page 46) 
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FOR SAFER 


A community program for all children, riders or not, is best; otherwise 


parents should teach their youngsters the rules. 


Vi ommy, Mommy!” Our nine-year-old daughter 


came bounding in from school. “I want you to sign this 
so I can be in the bike contest.” She waved a mimeo- 
graphed sheet excitedly before me. 

“What?” | demanded in unbelief. A bicycle race for 
school children? What will they think up next, | won- 
dered, | reminded her as patiently as I could that she 
was not allowed to ride her bicycle farther than our 
own short residential street, in Ithaca, N.Y. I tried to 
explain again how her father and I had reached that 
decision after a bicycle rider exactly her age had been 
killed turning into heavy traffic just a few blocks below 
us. “I don’t know what our schools are coming to,” I 
added, “but you cannot be in any bicycle contest and 
you might as well understand it at the start.” 

The angry tears spilled over. “Might as well sell my 
hike if I can’t ride it.” She dropped the paper and bolted 
from the room. 

I reached for the sheet, curious to see what was be- 
hind such business. 

It proved to be a bulletin, signed by the Director of 
Health and Safety for the Ithaca Public School System, 
announcing the plan for a bicycle safety contest open to 
all boys and girls of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
| read the requirements, the rules and regulations and 
pulled in my horns. That evening her father signed the 
blank giving our permission for her to enter the contest. 

It has been seven years since | witnessed that first con- 
test, and came away convinced of our daughter's control 
of her bike and knowledge of safe practices. And | wish 
we had kept a record of the miles of street and highway 
she has pedaled since. Hour after hour in the open— 
alone or with a friend—each healthful, educational, 
recreational hour adding to her development. 

According to John Auerbach, executive secretary of 
the Bicycle Institute*of America, she is one of nearly 20 
million Americans who ride bicycles today. Auerbach 
also tells us that youngsters are riding at an earlier age 
than ever before, and he emphasizes the need for con- 
tinual vigilance to protect them. 

One of the best means of protection is to teach them 


safe riding practices through educational projects such 
us those provided today in several cities, including 
Ithaca. 

In some of the larger cities—Berkeley, Cal., for one— 
bicycle traffic courts, staffed by student officers and 
student justices under the full-time supervision of a reg- 
ular police officer, have proved successful. The bicycle 
safety programs of Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, De- 
troit and Los Angeles have been described in Safety 
Education, the National Safety Council’s magazine. And 
there are doubtless many other city-wide programs of 
like nature. But they are still far from common. 

Proof of the success of these programs is evident in 
bicycle fatality statistics furnished by the Bicycle Insti- 
tute of America. In 1950, fatalities from bicycle and 
automobile collisions totaled 450. This represents a 40 
percent decline from 1940, when 710 fatalities occurred. 
Considering that during this decade the bicycle popu- 
lation doubled, these figures constitute a remarkable 
safety record. 

The record would be even better if smaller cities and 
rural communities, where the fatality rate is higher, 
could follow the lead of the larger cities. But smaller 
communities often can find neither the funds nor the 
supervisory personnel to copy elaborate urban programs. 

Ralph W. Jones and Police Sergeant Don Wallenbeck, 
who worked out the Ithaca plan, believe that it could be 
adapted to smaller school districts. The cost, about $30 
a year, is underwritten by the local Exchange Club. And 
police department records show Ithaca’s bicycle acci- 
dent rate to have decreased nearly 50 percent since 1948, 
when separate bicycle files were first set up. There have 
been no fatalities since 1947, the second year of the 
satety program. 

All of Ithaca’s 2000 elementary school children—even 
nonriders—benefit from the five-point project. The con- 
test, with its attendant educational program, is restricted 


What's wrong with this photograph? See the 
note at the end of this article (page 59). 
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Rules for Safe Bicycling 


1. Observe all traffic regulations—red and green lights, one-way streets, 


stop signs. 


2. Keep to the right and ride in a straight line. Always ride in single file. 
3. Have white light on front and danger signal on rear for night riding. 

4. Have satisfactory signaling device to warn of approach. 

5. Give pedestrians the right of way. Avoid sidewalks; otherwise use extra 


care. 


6. Look out for cars pulling out into traffic. Keep sharp lookout for sudden 


opening of auto doors. 


7. Never hitch on other vehicles, ‘‘stunt’’ or race in traffic. 
8. Never carry other riders. Carry no packages that obstruct vision or prevent 


proper control of cycle. 


9. Be sure your brakes are operating efficiently and keep your bicycle in 


perfect running condition. 


10. Slow down at all street intersections and look to right and left before 


crossing. 


11. Always use proper hand signals for turning and stopping. 


12. Don‘t weave in or out of traffic or swerve from side to side. 


to the elementary schools in order to 
keep it simple. National statistics 
show that, at the junior high school 
level, decline 
rapidly. 
Briefly 
Ithaca Plan are (1) a general educa- 


bicycle accidents 


the five divisions of the 


tion program on bicycle safety; (2) 
classroom safety projects; (3) an on 
the street demonstration by an adult 
rider; (4) individual schoot contests 
to select a school winner; (5) city- 
wide finals to select a champion. 
For four to six weeks before the 
contest, bicycle safety becomes a 
subject for study in all elementary 
kindergarten 
This general education program fea- 


classrooms, included. 


tures printed material from the 
Bicycle Institute of America, the Na- 
Safety 


Automobile 


tional Council and the 


American Association. 
Posters displayed in each classroom 
deal with safe riding rules, hand 
signals Bicycle 
safety films are shown, The children 
particularly enjoy the film made right 
in Ithaca showing how some of their 


and bicycle care. 


friends became champion riders. Lit- 
erature and posters from the National 
Safety Council are discussed and, 
shortly before the day of the con- 
test, the children answer a true and 
false quiz on bicycle safety. 

safety projects take 
some concrete form such as posters 
made in art class, original playlets, 
safety exhibits and other projects 
depicting the facts studied earlier. 


Classroom 


These projects are judged, and five 
winning rooms are awarded bronze 
plaques to keep for the year. One 
winning exhibit two 
bikes parked side by side. One 
was safe in every detail, properly 


consisted of 


equipped with reflectors, hand grips, 
light, horn and other necessary acces- 
sories. The other, rescued from the 
junk yard to serve as a contrast, 
lacked most of the items required for 
safe riding. Each good and bad point 
was marked by a placard. 

The on the street demonstration 
is staged in the vicinity of each 
school a few days before the contest 
date. A local bicycle dealer, cogni- 
zant of what bicycle safety means to 
his business, furnishes a new bike 
and provides a skilled adult rider. 
The demonstration, which the school 
watches, takes place at a busy inter- 
section where the rider must deal 
with actual traffic problems. The 
local police department furnishes a 
squad car equipped with a loud- 
speaker, An officer in charge points 
out safety practices as the bike rider 
mounts, approaches the intersection, 
stops, looks and gives the proper 
hand signals. 

Individual school contests take 
place on the school playgrounds at 
different times so the city safety di- 
rector may attend each one, These 
events, with the entire school in at- 
tendance, are kept simple and run off 
promptly. “You can’t drag things out 
and expect two or three hundred 
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children to stand quietly,” says Mr. 
Jones. So, first only the contestants 
come to the playground for the elim- 
ination trials. They are allowed a 
practice or two and reminded again 
of the points on which they will be 
judged: mounting, riding in a straight 
line, hand signals, stopping and, of 
course, control at all times. Three 
judges recruited from police, school 
and city officials keep score on a 
sheet designed to make the job easy. 
From the elimination trials five to 
eight finalists are selected, Then the 
school comes out to watch the finals, 
which seldom take more than 15 or 
20 minutes. Three winners receive 
certificates and small prizes donated 
by the Exchange Club. The first- 
place winner represents his school 
in the city-wide finals. 

City finals are attended only by 
the contestants, officials and judges. 
But the event is tape-recorded and 
later broadcast, so that youthful lis- 
teners and parents can follow the pro- 
ceedings and hear one school winner 
announced champion. They also hear 
the winner presented with a hand- 
some trophy from the Bicycle Insti- 
tute of America. 

Before each contest starts, all bikes 
are inspected by the police officer, 
bikes lack 


safety equipment or show mechanical 


and contestants whose 
defects lose points. Proper equipment 
is, of course, an important factor in 
bicycle safety. 

If there’s a youthful bike owner in 
your family who does not have ac- 
cess to organized bicycle safety ed- 
ucation, you may save his life by 
doing either of two things: (1) If 
possible, enlist the help of one or 
more local groups—school, police, 
PTA or service club—to inaugurate a 


safety program. (Sources for helpful 


information and material are listed 
at the end of this article.) Or (2) 
teach him the Bicycle Institute of 
America’s 12 rules for safe bicycling 
listed at the top of this page. 

Whichever course you take, see 
that your child follows the safety 
rules, and if you find he is not doing 
so, deprive him of the use of his 
bike for a while. 

An adult must prove his ability to 
drive a car before he can obtain a 
license, and after a license has been 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A little extra effort with specially prepared cosmetics takes care of the few 


temporary skin changes pregnancy may cause. 


LIFE as usual is the aim of most expectant mothers to- 
day. This trend is reflected in the maternity clothes 
business, which in 1953 boomed to $460,000,000, The 
cosmetic industry also does its share in boosting the 
expectant mother’s morale by helping her feel her best 
and look her prettiest. 

Fortunately, the skin changes of pregnancy are not 
major complicating factors. Dermatologists generally 
agree that women at this time are no more affected by 
skin disease than the general population. With a rare 
one or two controversial exceptions, it is difficult to label 
any skin disease as peculiar to pregnancy. However, a 
few improve and a few are aggravated by pregnancy. 

\ question is often raised on whether the pregnant 
woman's skin is more susceptible to irritation and sensi- 
tization from cosmetics. One recent study compared the 
incidence of contact dermatitis in general practice with 
that in patients of a lying-in hospital. Contact derma- 
titis was at least ten times more frequent among the 

general public than among the pregnant women, Accu- 
rate figures were difficult to obtain, partly because skin 
disorders in pregnancy are often considered temporary 


and are not recorded. The more than ten times higher 


for the expectant ===ssnn= saree 


pregnant woman is not overly susceptible to external 


applications. A dermatitis which appears during preg- 
h nancy should not be assumed due to it, nor should it be 
mot er expected to disappear at the end of the nine months. 
However, pregnancy does bring characteristic skin 
changes. Their appearance is not consistent and they do 
not occur in the same degree in all women, All or any 
of these changes may appear at some time: alteration in 
pigmentation, the formation of striae (thin white scars 
on the abdomen ), excessive perspiration, and general or 
local itching. In rare instances, pregnancy marks the 
onset of facial hair growth. 
It is with these changes in mind that cosmetics are 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH formulated for the expectant mother. Through the years 


aime ine ayes physicians have recognized the need for an effective 
by VERONICA L. CONLEY, Assistant Secretary of 


the American Medical Association Committee on Cosmetics 


emollient for application to the stretched skin to lessen 
discomfort. Cocoa butter has been the most widely rec- 
ommended substance, Although it is unpleasant in color 
and odor and is difficult to massage into the skin, it 
is still used to some extent today. There is no reason to 
believe it is more effective than other more cosmetically 
acceptable oils and fats. For this reason, cosmetic chem- 
ists have modified the unpleasant features of cocoa but- 
ter by combining other emollient chemicals with it. We 
now have a choice of several preparations in lotion 
and cream form which will not stain clothing, will mas- 
sage easily and are as cosmetically elegant as a face 


cream. (Continued on page 52) 
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PLOYMENT 


“From bed to chair to home to work’ —it’s 


a tremendous saving in money and lives. 


\ HOEVER we are, whatever our ages may be. and 
whatever we may be doing, we are all, in one way or 
another, disabled, 

Suppose you're a skilled craftsman, a social worker, a 
nurse or a businessman. You find your work enjoyable 
and rewarding. You have income, security, and you con- 
tribute something to soc iety. Certainly society need not 
he worried about you. How then can vou be considered 
disabled? A simple illustration gives the answer, 

Many of us probably had a childhood ambition to be- 
come a great figure in the sports world. Yet we never 
attained the heights of a Babe Ruth, a Jesse Owens, a 
Red Grange or a Florence Chadwick. We never got there 
because we suffered from physical limitations. and _ it 
may be that we lacked a little talent. too. But we can 
find consolation in the fact that most of our sports id’ Is 
excel in only one activity. If we can’t do their work they 
are not equipped to do ours either. They, like all of us, 
have limitations, 

There is no need to worry about our “disabilities” in 
one field when there are others in which we consider 
ourselves qualified. The assets of education, exnerience 
and reputation in a particular line of work are all impor- 
tant. But probably even more important is the confidence 
that we have an ability or skill to sell. that we have mo- 
bility in the labor market, that there are places open to 
us and all we have to do is select the right spot. In other 
words, we have never had to face the sinister scourge of 
pessimism, the greatest foe of our older people, particu- 
larly when they are trying to enter the labor market. 

Finding a way to earn a living is a difficult task for 
most older workers, and it is doubly hard for those who 
have handicaps in addition to the ones encountered be- 
cause of age barriers and prejudices. Yet with proper 


guidance, encouragement and the modern techniques of 
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rehabilitation, the elderly, even those with handicaps 
other than their age, are taking their places in the labor 
force every day. And they are adjusting successfully. 
They may not be able to choose and select like some of 
the rest of us, but after all they need find only one job. 

Even with our limitations, every one of us is capable, 
or can be made capable, of doing something. “Most of us 
in our daily life use only a small fraction of the muscles 
and the senses we possess,” according to Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, famed rehabilitation expert, and Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. “It has been shown that the presence of a disability 
does not mean the absence of ability.” And Harold Rus 
sell, double-arm amputee and recipient of the Academy 
Award for motion pictures, has said, “It is not what you 
have lost that counts, but what you have left.” 

The New York State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation reports that a 73-year-old double amputee was 
rehabilitated to a point where he found employment as 
a lumber estimator and tax assessor. A 71-year-old ar- 
thritic referred to the Division graduated to employ- 
ment as a salesman of photographic supplies; and an 
83-year-old gentleman who was hard of hearing became, 
of all things, a piano tuner! 

These are not isolated instances. They are quite typi- 
cal of what is happening more and more through re- 
habilitation—a program of human conservation. 

Rehabilitation is a relatively new branch of medicine, 
and quite naturally it has been developed along with the 
new science of geriatrics. Dr. James W. Rae, chairman 
of the Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion at the University of Michigan, explains the relation- 
ship of geriatrics and rehabilitation in this way: 

“The geriatrician attempts to ward off disease that 
may not develop until the later years. Physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, on the other hand, deal primarily 
with the physical disability that remains following dis- 
ease or injury. Geriatrics and physical medicine and re- 
habilitation are becoming important areas of medical 
service owing to modern increases in longevity and the 
concomitant rise of chronic disease in our population. 
Lacking specific measures for treatment of many of the 
degenerative diseases, the medical profession must look 
more and more to the services offered by physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation. To teach a person to make the 
most of what he has left is the goal of rehabilitation.” 

Rehabilitation has been simply defined as “from bed to 
job”; and the goal of rehabilitation workers has been con- 
sidered “from bed to chair to home to work.” It has been 
likened to a bridge spanning the gap between useless- 
ness and usefulness, between hopelessness and hopeful- 
ness, between despair and happiness. 

Vocational rehabilitation is only part—but a very im- 
portant part—of the total rehabilitation picture. The 


by THOMAS C. DESMOND 


Chairman, New York State Joint Legislative 
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teamwork approach necessary for total, successful reha- 
bilitation is indicated in the complaints of the heads of 
some rehabilitation centers that, when the final step in 
the rehabilitative process is reached, inadequate pro- 
vision is made to place people in employment. Modern 
rehabilitation techniques embrace the skills of not only 
physicians but physical therapists, occupational thera- 
pists, vocational guidance counselors and social workers. 
Dr. Robert T. Monroe, head of a geriatrics clinic in Bos- 
ton, believes that no matter how well he attends to the 
patient’s physical well-being, it is highly probable the 
patient will return to the clinic unless other skilled ex- 
perts follow through with a program of recreation and 


usefulness. 
The Human Factor 


Just as important, perhaps, as any step in the rehabili- 
tation process is what might be termed “the spirit of re- 
habilitation.” Rehabilitation, be it medical, physical or 
vocational, is a dynamic approach to disability. It rejects 
fear, defeatism and pessimism, It is the spirit that says, 
“It can be done!” 

The human factor in disability was illustrated by a 
veteran quoted by Dr. Josephine J. Buchanan of Gallin- 
ger Hospital. He was armless and wore a prosthesis; his 
face was extensively disfigured; one eye was missing and 
the other had just enough vision for him to get about; 
one leg was off below the knee. Coming into a meeting 
where a definition of “handicap” was being sought, he 
told the group: 

“You can't reach a definition of handicap or disability. 
I am not handicapped. I do everything for myself. I have 
a job, I earn a living, I have a home, I am married and 
I am happy. 

“You might say that I am occasionally inconveni- 
enced.” 

One of the most heart-warming stories in the modern 
history of rehabilitation concerns a man who sat in a 
wheelchair in a county poorhouse for 18 years, bitter, 
lonely and lost. A double amputee, he couldn't walk and 
he couldn't work. 

But a social worker said, “That man can be helped to 
walk again.” Some co-workers and some officials scoffed. 
And even when a rehabilitation institute fitted the man 
with artificial limbs, he would not learn to walk: he had 
no faith in himself or anyone else. Discouraged, but far 
from defeated, the social worker kept on until somehow 
she gave him the courage to risk failure, and so he did 
not fail. He learned to walk at 72! 

Then the social worker said, “If you can walk you can 
work. You were once a draftsman, and you don’t need 
legs to draw.” 

“Who will hire an old man—an old man without legs?” 
he asked. An engineering firm provided the answer, To- 
day that man not only walks, he works! 

Pessimism still pervades our attitude toward place- 
ment of older workers, be they well or disabled, Coun- 
seling and placement services generally give preference 
to younger applicants because they are so much easier 
to place. Rehabilitation services also concentrate on 
the easiest cases, which show (Continued on page 64) 
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Safe handling of radioactive 
materials is shown in a Califor- 
nia mobile unit at the Medical 
Civil Defense Conference by 
state safety services chief A. W. 
Bellamy. Looking on is Bruce A. 
Ault, radiological health spe- 
cialist. 


MEDICAL MEETING 


"THE 103rd annual meeting of the American Medical Association 
held last June in San Francisco—“a five-day postgraduate course for 
doctors”—attracted more than 12,000 practicing physicians and a total 
registration of almost 43,000, including interns, residents, nurses, tech- 
nicians, students, exhibitors and guests. It was one of the largest annual 
meetings in the Association's history. 

To meet the needs and interests of both general practitioners and 
specialists from all parts of this country and from many foreign lands, 
the latest advances in diagnosis, treatment, prevention and research 
were presented in more than 300 scientific papers at general and sec- 
tional sessions, 220 scientific exhibits, over 300 technical exhibits of 
new products and equipment, medical motion pictures, closed circuit 
telecasts of surgical and clinical techniques, question and answer ses- 
sions, and visits to medical teaching centers in the San Francisco area. 

The House of Delegates, policy-making body representing the 147,- 
000 A.M.A. members in the United States and its territories, meanwhile 
took action on fee splitting, osteopathy, veterans’ medical care, the 
national blood program, military and national defense problems and 
many other subjects affecting the national welfare. The House also 
voted the 1954 A.M.A. Distinguished Service Award to Dr. William 
Wayne Babock of Philadelphia. 

Pictured are just a few of the meeting's highlights. 


The startling report on the relation 
of human smoking habits and 
death rates is the subject at this 
exhibit, where Dr. Daniel Horn of 
the American Cancer Society ex- 
plains charts and graphs to visit- 
ing doctors. 


Pete Dallis proudly examines the 
special A.M.A. citation presented 
to his father, Dr. Nicholas P. Dallis, 
right, for outstanding service in the 
field of health education. Dr. Dallis 
writes the “Rex Morgan, M.D.” 
newspaper feature. 


Despite the sign about feeding the 
animals, this isn’t a zoo picture. 
The monkeys are in an exhibit 
where Dr. Gladys A. Emerson of 
Merck Laboratories demonstrates 
how vitamin B, affects their ap- 
pearance, weight and health. 


s 
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Miss Ethel Peterson, an amputee, 
displays her typing dexterity to 
Luther Bergdall, a director for the 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, at the society's 
rehabilitation exhibit in the Civic 
Auditorium. 


Dr. Dwight H. Murray, left, board 
of trustees chairman, administers 
the presidential oath to Dr. Walter 
B. Martin of Norfolk, Va., during 
the inaugural in a nationwide 
broadcast. Dr. Martin succeeds Dr. 
Edward J. McCormick of Toledo, 
Ohio, as A.M.A. president. 


a 


Dr. Arlo Morrison, left, California 
Medical Association president, pre- 
sents a $100,000 check for U.S. 
medical school financial aid to Dr. 
George F. Lull, AM.A Secretary 
General Manager. Over one mil- 
lion dollars was collected from 
physicians and medical groups last 
year; two million is set for ‘54. 
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Dr. William Wayne Babcock of 
Philadelphia is winner of the 
1954 A.M.A. Distinguished Service 
Award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to medicine and humanity. 
Dr. Babcock, who introduced spinal 
anesthesia to this country, taught 
at Temple University from 1903 to 
1944, 


Practicing physicians are kept up 
to date on the latest scientific ad- 
vances by Audio-Digest service, 
which tape-records medical reports 
and articles. The California Medi- 
cal Association donates all A-D 
profits to the American Medical 
Education Foundation for U.S. 
medical schools. 


A popular spot at the scientific ex- 
hibits is this demonstration of how 
a white rat's conditioned reflexes 
are affected by a new drug called 
Chlorpromazine. 


The two incoming presidents of the 
A.M.A. and the A.M.A. Auxiliary, 
Dr. Walter Martin and Mrs. George 
Turner, left, receive best wishes 
from their predecessors, Mrs. Leo 
J. Schaefer and Dr. McCormick. 


¢ 


For television pioneering “in bet- 
tering the health of the nation,” 
an A.M.A. special citation is pre- 
sented Smith, Kline & French Labo- 
ratories president Francis Boyer, 
left, sponsor of the “March of 
Medicine” TV series, by Dr. Mar- 
tin, new A.M.A. president. 
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THe doctor pointed an accusing finger. “Adele Baker,” 
he said, “you're killing your husband with kindness.” 

Adele, married just six months, was frightened by Dr. 
Ladd’s serious tone. Then she was angry. Everyone com- 
plimented her on Bob’s good health, Everyone told her 
what a good wife she was. Her biscuits were feathery, 
her cakes high and thick with rich marshmallow 
frosting. 

“I saw Bob on the street yesterday,” continued Dr. 
Ladd. “He stopped me to say what a wonderful wife 
you are, He patted his stomach, to praise your good care. 
That’s why I asked my receptionist to call you this 
morning. 

“Adele, do you know that most American women out- 
live their husbands? Do you know it’s estimated that five 
pounds of overweight can take a year off your life?” 

“Bob's gained 30 pounds since our wedding,” said 
Adele in dismay. “Do you mean I've taken six years off 
his life?” 

“Probably not that much,” answered Dr, Ladd. “He 
must have lost about ten pounds from the rigors of your 
courtship and the wedding. So I'd say he’s some 20 


pounds overweight now—and that could mean four years 
less.” 

Any major change in living, such as going away to 
school, graduating from school, getting married, starting 
or changing a job, can alter eating and exercise habits, 
the doctor explained, “And,” he added, “most people's 
weight is determined by those very things—how much 
they eat and how much they exercise. So you see, Adele, 
while you were priding yourself on being a good wife 
because you're a good cook, you may have been shorten- 
ing Bob’s life.” 

Dr. Ladd smiled at Adele’s disturbed expression. 
“Don't worry, Bob can still get those four years back. 
What we have to do is figure out how he gained so much 
weight and then work out a new program—for both of 
you. And now is the time to do it—not 20 years from 
now.” 

Together Adele and Dr. Ladd examined the changed 
living habits which had increased Bob’s weight. 

“I hate to wake him in the morning,” Adele confessed. 
“Sometimes he gets up so late he only has time for a cup 
of coffee for breakfast.” 
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The doctor nodded, “That's very common with over- 
weight people, They figure that since they haven't had 
any calories for breakfast, they can eat a big lunch and 
a bigger dinner.” 

During the day, Adele said, Bob often bought soft 
drinks at the vending machine in his office. “That's not 
a very nutritious habit to get into,” observed Dr. Ladd. 
“The typical soft drink has 80 to 85 calories—half 
as much as a half pint of milk. And it doesn’t have the 
protein, minerals and vitamins you find in milk. Say 
Bob takes two soft drinks in the morning, one in the 
afternoon, another after work—that’s as many calories 
as a pint of milk. The odd thing is that a lot of peo- 
ple drink soft drinks because they think milk is fat- 
tening. Actually, though the soft drinks do have less 
calories, both the protein and the butterfat in milk 
help to satisfy the appetite. Maybe you can persuade 
Bob to get a half pint of milk during his office breaks 
instead of the soft drink. 

“You'll also find that if you give Bob milk and egg or 
meat—or both—for breakfast, he won't want such a 
heavy lunch.” 

It was at dinnertime that Adele was really killing Bob 
with kindness. She was cooking ample portions—too 
much, “I’ve been encouraging him to eat everything up 
so I won't have to bother with the leftovers,” she 
admitted. 

“Then I suggest you learn to cook a little less,” said 
the doctor. “Or serve disguised leftovers the next night. 
But don’t fool yourself into thinking it’s economy to 
fatten your husband.” 

Adele found a genuine satisfaction in baking. To take 
flour and eggs and shortening and come out with a beau- 
tiful cake or rich pie made her happy. She had been flat- 
tering herself about what a good wife she was because 
her dessert creations were delicious and delightful 
to look at. 

“I agree that pie tastes good,” Dr, Ladd said. “But an 
awful lot of calories are concentrated in the crust. You 
could try making the pie filling without the crust—like 
pudding or baked apples.” 

Adele wrinkled her nose. “lL suppose plain fruit would 
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be the best dessert. But it’s so simple. | want to do some- 
thing for Bob.” At the doctor’s reminding frown, Adele 
added _ hastily, “I'll make some fruit gelatins. [ll make 
them so fancy he won't even want whipped cream on‘ 
them.” 

They agreed she could learn to make unfrosted pound 
cakes. She could put a cup of nuts into a cake, and leave 
off the fattening sugar and butter frostings. She could 
make homemade bread, nourishing with skim milk 
solids, iron-enriched with egg. 

“And what does Bob usually do after dinner?” the 
doctor pursued. 

Bob had fallen into the habit of saving, “With a good 
home, why should I go out?” They had dropped their 
weekly bowling. 

“That's what happens when you eat too much for din- 
ner,” the doctor said. “Not only do you add calories, but 
youre so full all you want to do is sink into the easy 
chair. 'm sure you'll find that when Bob gets a good 
breakfast, and a moderate lunch and dinner, he'll want 
to go bowling again.” 

“You've given me a new idea of how to be a good 
wife,” Adele declared. “I'm reforming today.” 
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1. Dr. John Schulte prepares for a deep-sea dive—part of his training. 


SUBMARINE DOCTOR 


DILIGENCE, love, swiftness—these the dolphin sym- 
bolized in early Christian art. A Navy doctor who volun- 
teers for submarine duty studies diligently and has a 
certain love for it; but earning his gold dolphins is 
hardly swift. 

He must pass a rigid physical test, including a simu- 
lated escape from 50 feet of water in an escape training 
tank. Then he is assigned to the Navy's Deep-Sea Diving 
School at Washington, where he studies the medical 
aspects of diving for 16 weeks and himself becomes a 
qualified diver (see Dr. Schulte above ). This training is 
necessary since much of his work will be with submarine 
vessels that employ divers for salvage and rescue work. 


by SALLY GRUNSFELD 


Official United States Navy Photographs 


At the Navy's Submarine School, New London, Conn., 
for six months he learns the intricacies of submarines— 
from firing torpedoes to submerging. Then he studies 
medical problems peculiar to submarine service. 

Next he’s assigned to a submarine squadron. And after 
serving a year, he may be considered for “qualification.” 
This consists of written and oral examinations in sub- 
marine medical practices; an original thesis on some 
aspect of submarine medicine; proof of his knowledge 
of sub operations. 

All completed, he receives his insignia—the gold dol- 
phins of the qualified submarine officer, facing the oak 
leaf and silver acorn of the Navy Medical Corps. 
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2. Aboard a rescue vessel Dr. Schulte inspects a 3. Submarine applicants use this bell to practice 
diving bell (seldom needed!) for submarine rescues. simulated escapes from 12 to 18 feet of water. 


4. They wear submarine escape lungs when they take 5. In the forward torpedo room the doctor handles 
harder tests—up to 100 feet—in the training tank. an emergency case; the sailor will receive plasma. 


6. When not on actual submarine duty the doctor 7. After a full day he reads to his children— 
assists with sick call at the sub base dispensary. and not “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.” 
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One important use of teaching films is professional training. 


Bell & Howell 


\ 


ILMS above all other media of information present 
problems of health in easily recognized terms. The rec- 
ords run up by many health movies show that they have 
established better health concepts, motivating people to 
take positive action in their own specific health situation. 

Motion pictures are particularly helpful and effective 
in establishing proper health attitudes and habits for 
children in the primary grades. Health concepts which, 
at best, would be difficult to present to such children 
through the spoken word can be presented in an under- 
standable manner through motion pictures. The children 
do not have to rely on their ability to read, and com- 
plete comprehension of the spoken language is not 
essential when the verbal story is augmented by the 
picture story. Further, it is not difficult for the child to 
identify himself with characters portrayed in a film. In 
_ short, the motion picture appeals to the child primarily 
because he does not have to struggle with the medium 
—it is closer to reality. 

This same reasoning is applicable to children in the 


by RALPH P. CREER 


Secretary, A.M.A. Committee on Medical Motion Pictures 


intermediate grades and high school. Although the chil- 
dren in these higher grades have a better command of 
the written and spoken word, the dramatic appeal is stil] 
strong. The film presents an experience in which they 
can participate. 

College students also can benefit from the motion pic- 
ture presentation. The common pitfall of verbalism can 
be avoided through the use of motion pictures. New 
vocabularies need no longer be just so many words with 
rather hazy meanings. Vocabulary takes on new life 
when the student can see the meaning illustrated in a 
film. Concepts that are difficult to grasp can be drama- 
tized or otherwise explained through the use of the film. 
Rather than building words on words, we can build 
vocabulary on experience. 

The universal appeal of motion pictures has made 
their use at the community level not only highly desir- 
able but satisfyingly successful. Men’s and women’s 
clubs, Parent-Teachers Associations, ‘church groups, 
health departments, hospitals and other organizations 
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MOVIES 
THAT 
TEACH 
HEALTH 


ln schools. factories. clubs. theaters and many 


have earned a laree and erowine audience. 


sponsor the showings of 16 millimeter health films to 
promote healthier and happier living conditions for the 
people they serve. It is interesting to note that many 
county fairs now have a continuous showing of health 
films during the run of the fair. Comfortable surround- 
ings are provided for those tired out from the normal 
activities of a county fair, and instructive health films 
are shown to the exhausted while they rest. 

In a small town in Illinois, health department officials, 
after discussions with parents, originated a series of 
forums to which all parents were invited. Films were 
used as a means of stimulating discussion on health prob- 
lems of special interest to the community. Each film is 
followed by a discussion of the subject by an authority 
in the field. The commissioner of health has this to say 


about the films: “Because our society is habituated to 
motion pictures as a pleasant means of utilizing leisure 
hours, the notion of seeing a film as part of a presentation 
of a serious subject is attractive ... A good film accom- 
plishes a certain amount of teaching in itself; and its 
teaching value is furthered by the discussion leader.” 
This program was initiated three years ago and by pop- 
ular demand is to continue. 

Another vast group that is receiving the advantages of 
health film showings is workers in industrial plants who 
are being given the chance to see films during a portion 
of their lunch hour. These pictures are projected in the 
cafeteria or plant auditorium. Many companies present 
the shows on a weekly schedule. Others stagger the 
lunch hours so they can present a film each day, 

The showing of 35 millimeter health films in commer- 
cial theaters is gaining in popularity. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co, film on overweight is a good case in 
point. This eight-minute color cartoon entitled “Cheers 
for Chubby” has been booked in 7000 of the regular mo- 
tion picture theaters in the United States. It has also 
been shown in 738 outdoor theaters. The estimated audi- 
ence for the film totals 10,500,000, of which only 800,000 
is accounted for by nontheater showings, Not a single 
theater imposed a booking charge for showing the film. 
In fact, many held it over for additional showings, and 
a surprising number of managers wrote to report audi- 
ence interest and appreciation, 

Television has opened a large new audience potential 
for the dissemination of health information, It is now 
possible, through this new communication medium, to 


other community centers. health film- 


carry an audio-visual message directly into homes. In 
countries where television exists, it is furnishing a power- 
ful means of mass communication. Many medical soci- 
eties and health organizations in the United States are 
utilizing available health films for low-budget TV shows. 
There is a serious shortage of well-trained technical 
personnel in the health field and training films, along 
with other visual aids, are playing an important role in 
the training of nurses, x-ray technicians, dieticians, lab- 
oratory technicians and many others, The use of such 
training methods received its greatest impetus during 
World War II when, with the help of films, the armed 
forces were able to train millions of men and women in 
an amazingly short time. 
health 


The use of films (Continued on page 50) 
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This is the first of three authoritative articles pre- 
sented in collaboration with the National Tuberculosis 
Association, tvhich is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
In its 50 years the N.T.A., which now has 3000 affiliated 
organizations, has scen great strides in treatment and a 
revolutionary advance in prevention—the key to which 
is to find, segregate and treat the active, contagious 
case. Dr. Northrop, who deals with that subject, is 
Washington state tuberculosis control officer. New steps 
in treatment will be described in later articles by Dr. 
Nicholas D’Esopo of the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital at West Haven, Conn., and Dr. Paul C, Samson of 
Stanford University. 
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IMPROVEMENTS of the past three years in the treat- 
ment of patients with active tuberculosis have been 
quite spectacular. Better treatment of this long-lasting 
and highly contagious disease has meant not only a sav- 
ing of lives. It also helps prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease, reduce time lost from work and cut hospital ex- 
penditures. Because of these gains practicing physicians, 
health departments and tuberculosis associations are 
stimulated to intensify the search for hidden cases, and 
the general public has an opportunity for better assur- 
ance of good health. 

That tuberculosis is contagious was proved conclu- 
sively by the animal experiments of the French investi- 
gator, Villemin, in 1865, The popular belief that it was 
an inherited condition has been thoroughly disproved. 
Tuberculosis is spread by droplet infection, the inhala- 
tion of moisture-laden particles coughed out by someone 
who has the disease. The frequent occurrence of tuber- 
culosis in some families is due to the opportunity for 
exposure of one patient by another—not inheritance. 


The new strides in treatment, paired with an intensified 
search for hidden cases, can all but end its threat. 
| by CEDRIC NORTHROP, M.D. 


Tuberculosis has been described as a “household epi- 
demic,” because of this opportunity for the spread of the 
infection among people living close together under the 
same roof. Hence case-finding starts with the contacts of 
known cases in attempting to locate sources of infection 
and to identify the people who have been exposed to it. 
The efforts of the public health nurse in acquainting the 
family with the facts of the disease and how it spreads 
are valuable in making sure that the contacts are prop- 
erly screened. 

Since the incubation period (between exposure and 
illness) varies from a few months to many years, it is 
necessary to follow some tuberculosis contacts with peri- 
odic chest x-ray for many years; others may be dismissed 
in a short time if the exposure was casual or brief, or 
evidence of infection is not established. 

The tuberculin skin test is a useful screen in many in- 
stances of contact to determine the necessity for follow- 
up examinations over a period of years. The tuberculin 
test is considered “positive” when tuberculin (an extract 
of the tubercle bacillus) is injected into the skin and it 
makes a reddened, raised area after 48 hours. It consti- 
tutes evidence of exposure to the tubercle bacillus at 
some time in the past. When the tuberculin test is posi- 
tive, follow-up is indicated; when it is negative, regular 
follow-up may be considered not essential. 

Although tuberculosis can occur in many organs of the 
body, the lung is the most common location. Case-finding 
efforts are directed toward the lungs because (1) they 
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are its usual point of attack, and (2) chest x-ray films 
have proved to be the most practical way of determining 
its presence. It is probably true that no other diagnostic 
method for any internal disease can equal the chest 
x-ray in its combination of accuracy and safety, 

The value of large scale screening with x-ray films to 
detect tuberculosis was established in a few large indus- 
tria! plants during the decade 1930-40, but the outstand- 
ing pioneer effort on a large scale was that started 
by the armed forces in 1941. The technique employed 
was to take photofluorograms, or chest films of miniature 
size. The successful use of miniature films had begun in 
South America in the middle 1930s with 35 millimeter 
film; an improvement was made in the United States in 
1940 with 4 x 5 inch size. Because of the convenience, the 
size most commonly used now for large scale mass sur- 
vey efforts is 70 millimeter, roughly 24 by 3 inches. This 
size of film permits marked economy for use in great 
numbers, yet extremely little that is significant in the 
lung fields is missed with this method. The perfection of 
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the 70 millimeter film made it possible to x-ray up to 
1000 or more persons a day with one machine, and the 
cost—50 cents a film or less—is reasonable enough to 
permit use of the method in almost any community, 
large or small. 

In planning a case-finding project, it is worth while 
to analyze the population to be surveyed to see in what 
groups the most cases are likely to be found. There has 
been a marked age shift during the last 40 years in the 
incidence of tuberculosis. This has reached a stage 
where the usual recommendation now is to include only 
people 15 years of age or over in the mass survey 
effort. A special effort is made to secure x-rays of men 
over 40. 

Tuberculosis may strike anywhere, but it strikes most 
frequently where there is a lower standard of living. The 
percentage of tuberculosis cases is greatest in the flop- 
houses on skid row and in the tenement areas, and low- 
est in the wealthy suburbs. 

The industrial plant is a very valuable place for case- 
finding. Some of the industrial cities of the East and 
Middle West had a marked drop in the tuberculosis 
death rates during World War II. A large factor in this 
decline was the thorough and repeated surveys done 
among war workers in industrial plants. 

Community-wide surveys have been widely used since 
1946. The outstanding pioneer demonstration was done 
in Duluth and St. Louis County in Minnesota, Starting 
in September, 1943, a thorough, (Continued on page 56) 
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All it takes is Brains 


, Holdup 


IT was the 1952 convention of California newspaper 
publishers and the annual awards for journalistic super- 
iority were being presented by Gov. Earl Warren. He 
announced the winner of one ot the most coveted of all 
the prizes—first place for general excellence among 
weekly newspapers. A pleased smile spread over the 
face of a sandy-haired man with bushy eyebrows, the 
editor of the Hemet News, But, unlike the other winners, 
he made no move toward the rostrum. Even if he had 
been able to walk, he could not have lifted his hands 
to take possession of his trophy. For Homer D. King, 
the king of California’s weekly newspaper publishers, is 
totally paralyzed from the chin down. 

Since the early 1920s he has been a victim of the 
creeping paralysis known as muscular dystrophy. He is 
unable to use legs, arms or hands, or even turn his head. 
Only the muscles of his face respond to his commands. 

Yet, in spite of this appalling handicap, 57-year-old 
Homer King has raised his newspaper to pre-eminence— 
not merely in California but among all the weeklies of 
the nation. Twice the Hemet News has been acclaimed 
by the National Editorial Association for putting out 
the best special edition of any weekly in the United 
States. In the California competition, King won the Best 
Editorial Page award as well as first place for general 
excellence, He was the only publisher to carry away 
two top prizes. All told, the Hemet News has gathered 
18 first prizes in journalistic competitions in 11 years. 

One might suspect that King, being wholly incapaci- 
tated, is at best a titular publisher, capable somehow of 
imparting a spark of inspiration to his staff, That's far 
from the case. 

Every day at about noon a car brings him to the front 
door of his plant and a male nurse carries him to his 
desk. Then, with a cigar clamped rakishly between his 
teeth and a stenographer sitting across from him, he 
goes to work, Several times a week, as the deadline ap- 
proaches, he works long past midnight. When his tele- 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


phone rings, the stenographer holds the receiver to his 
ear; when the ash grows long on his cigar, she takes it 
out of his mouth, taps it against an ash tray and puts it 
back. 

Where many a publisher—however able-bodied—is 
content to let his staff do the detail work, King, an in- 
curable perfectionist, insists on handling a great bulk 
of it himself. He writes much of the local news copy, 
dictating to his stenographer. He also writes the edi- 
torials, and a weekly front-page column called “Ob- 
servations.” He edits almost every piece of copy that 
goes into the paper, reading each sheet as it is held in 
front of him and directing what is to be penciled out, 
revised or written in. 

Then he writes the headlines. This, as any editor 
knows, is one of the most exacting of newspaper chores. 
It is tricky enough for a man who, with normal use of 
his hands, can write down a headline and count the 
letter units with his pencil. King counts out the letter 
units in his mind and dictates his “head.” 

After that, he “dummies in” the paper. Many country 
editors are satisfied to lay out the frent page and let 
the printer make up the rest. But King tells his stenog- 
rapher where to spot every story on every page. “I sort 
of make a game out of everything,” he explains. 

King usually can be found right in the middle of any 
news break in or around his town. Unable to take notes, 
he memorizes what he hears. Then he’s carried back to 
his office and dictates his story. 

One July dawn in 1937 two Russian flyers set their 
plane down in a pasture near Hemet. They had flown 
all the way from Moscow to break the world’s nonstop 
distance record but missed their objective, March Field 
at Riverside, by 35 miles. 

King, awakened by a telephoned tip on the story, had 
himself whisked to the pasture. The Russians couldn't 
speak English and King couldn't speak Russian. Never- 
theless he got the story for his paper and then filed sep- 
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arate dispatches to the Los Angeles Times and Asso- 
ciated Press, It was all in the day’s work for King. But 
millions of newspaper readers would have been sur- 


prised had they known that the news of the Russians’ 


landing was supplied by a man so helpless he can’t even 
scratch when he itches. 

The Hemet News has no local competition, but King 
considers the daily newspapers of neighboring River- 
side as legitimate game since they circulate in Hemet. 
Once a fire razed part of Hemet’s business district and a 
local photographer took some spectacular action pic- 
tures. When the Riverside papers tried to get the photos, 
they found that King had bought all of them—and had 
exacted a promise from the photographer to let nobody 
else have any prints. The dailies had to be content with 
morning-after pictures of smoking ruins. 

“There are a couple of dozen weeklies in the county,” 
said a Riverside newspaperman, “but Homer King is the 
one editor we have to beat. He's the toughest of the 
bunch. He's a city editor in the country, that’s what 
he is.” 

King had a competitor for a short time. A brash intru- 
der, thinking possibly that a paralyzed rival would be a 
pushover, started a weekly newspaper which circulated 
mainly through the mail. King had his photographer 
take pictures of post office wastebaskets crammed with 
discarded copies of the competing sheet, and the up- 
start quickly went out of business. 

Then King launched another paper of his own, the 
Riverside County News-Advertiser, which features rural 
news of the area surrounding Hemet. As if this weren't 
enough to take up the slack of his amazing energy, he 
also serves as correspondent for the Los Angeles Times 
and supervises publicity for an annual community 
pageant. It’s called the Ramona Outdoor Play, and it 
brings thousands of tourists—and their money—to 
Hemet. 

The Ramona Play is the occasion every year for a 100- 


—Or nearly all. It took 


courage as well for this 


disabled publisher to become 


THE “KING” 
OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WEEKLIES. 


page special edition of the Hemet News, the largest 
put out by any weekly in California, It was this special 
edition that won top honors twice from the National 
Editorial Association, although the N.E.A. was a bit 
skeptical the first time. King’s special edition that year 
ran to five colors. The judges couldn't believe that a 
five-color job could be turned out in a small-town print- 
ing plant. They wired for verification. King’s business 
manager and partner, James W. Gill, Jr., wired back an 
offer to submit proof. The judges said never mind, they'd 
take his word for it. 

Even Homer King’s lifelong friends are awed at the 
achievements of a man with an affliction which one of 
them describes as a “living death.” King takes a differ- 
ent view of the matter. “I’m the luckiest man in the 
world,” he says. “I was trained for a profession I can 
work at despite my disability. And anyone who tries to 
be sympathetic, | cross ‘em off my list.” 

A close friend remembers only once when King al- 
luded to his handicap with any tinge of regret. That 
happened many years ago, on Christmas Day. King 
was watching a_ friend’s youngsters play with their 
Christmas toys. “It’s at times like this,” he remarked, 
when I really feel the effects of this thing.” King’s at- 
tractive wife, whom he married seven years ago, says she 
has never heard a word of complaint escape him. 

Nor does King regard his success as a product of ex- 
ceptional determination, “The paper is my life,” he says 
simply. “You can imagine how much better it is to be 
active than to sit around feeling sorry for yourself. It's 
the easy way out,” 

King first felt the onset of the disease while he was 
working on a newspaper in Reno, Nev., shortly after 
World War I. He discovered that he was having diffi- 
culty climbing stairs, and his balance was getting shaky. 
A doctor decided that the difficulty was somehow re- 
lated to the spine and recommended two years in a 


plaster cast. King gave up his job and went home to 
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think it over. While he was thinking 
he received word of a tempting offer 
to assume the managing editorship of 
Citizen-News. He 
grabbed it and remained there three 
top 


the Hollywood 


years, covering many of the 
stories that broke in the film colony 
during Hollywood's golden ’20s. 

By then the paralysis had pro- 
gressed to the point where he was 
using a cane and it was increasingly 
difficult for 
A Los 


nosed the 


him to drive his car. 
Angeles doctor finally diag- 
ilness as muscular dys- 
trophy; with the best of care, he said, 
King might live three years. Stunned 
and depressed, King resigned his 
job and again returned home to 
Hemet. 

His father, John E. King, was run- 
Hemet News then, but 


printing was his first love, and the 


ning the 


responsibilities of front-office propri- 
etorship were irksome to him, When 
the governor of California offered 
him an appointment as state printer 
at Sacramento, John King was eager 
to accept. He could do so, however, 
only on the condition that his son 
take over the Hemet News. Homer 
King agreed, If he was going to die, 
he might as well die doing the work 
he loved, 

That was in 1926. By 1933 every 
voluntary muscle in Homer's body 
had ceased functioning. Gradually he 
had to that a 


normal person takes for granted, It 


abandon activities 
was now impossible for him to drive 
a car. Typing, a prime tool of the 
journalist’s trade, became a thing of 
the past He had to 
his favorite reading—he 


even vive up 
pastime, 
couldn't turn the pages. 
contriving one ad- 
he kept at 
his work. He knew what would hap- 
if he 


But doggedly 
justnent after another 


pen surrendered to the dis- 
Case, 

His 
tracted dystrophy, 
vears after it attacked Homer. She 


continued to teach school for a few 


sister, Helen, also had con- 


muscular four 


vears, then became bedfast. Not long 
afterward King 
took a renewed vow to keep work- 


she died. Homer 
ing as long as he could flick an eye- 
lash and speak a word. 

As the years passed, he built his 
father’s original $2500 investment in- 
to a business worth $200,000, When 


he took over, the circulation of the 
News was 1500. Now it’s 3800—with 
the Riverside County News-Adver- 
tiser accounting for another 2500. 
The business enjoys a gross income 
eight times greater than it was when 
King became editor. 

Although the newspaper has been 
Homer King’s salvation, townsfolk 
know that it has taken a Herculean 
will and a keen, active mind to trans- 
form a great physical tragedy into a 
spiritual triumph. King constantly 
projects himself outward into the 
world about him. “He loves people,” 
explains one of his friends, “and I 
think that’s one reason he can forget 
about himself.” 

In the early years he was sensi- 
tive about his handicap. He dis- 
liked being looked at as he was car- 
ried from place to place. He kept 
away from shows and public gather- 
ings. 

“Finally,” King says, “I made up 
my mind that the only way to live 
with this thing was to keep busy and 
not even think about it.” A 


once suggested that he try massages. 


doctor 


King refused, “I figured,” he says, 


“that if | weyt in for something like 
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that, I'd be reminded constantly of 
my disability.” 

Only seldom, when an article hap- 
pens to catch his attention, does 
King read anything about the mys- 
terious disease which has confound- 
ed medical science. If there’s worry- 
ing to be done about muscular dys- 
trophy, he seems to feel, let the doc- 
tors do it—he’s much too occupied 
with other things. 

He almost never refers to his af- 
fliction in his newspaper column, but 
he made an exception two years ago 
when a national drive was under way 
to raise funds for muscular dys- 
trophy research. King devoted sev- 
eral paragraphs to the drive, ex- 
plaining simply, “The Muscular Dys- 
trophy Appeal is a campaign close 
to the heart of the writer of this col- 
umn.” 

A newcomer to Hemet scarcely 
that 
cryptic and perfunctory remark that 


would have suspected from 


the writer was himself a victim of 
the cruel malady. It’s not that King 
wants to keep the public from know- 
ing; he just doesn't want to dwell on 
it himself. 


He once furnished a clue to his 
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“We've had all kinds of fun playing and now he ruins it by being a girl.” 
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your 


children start 
the day right 


WHEN YOU SERVE THIS RIGHT 
HOT DRINK AT BREAKFAST 


Children enjoy a hot drink at breakfast; 
the same as adults. Hot Ovaltine, made 
with milk, offers important nutritional 
value for them, as well as pleasure. It is 
the right hot drink for children that pro- 
vides additional nourishment at break- 
fast which, many authorities agree, is the 
most important meal of the day, espe- 
cially for children. 

Shown below is the generous amount 
of nutritional elements contained in a 
cup of Ovaltine made with milk. This is 
a valuable contribution of the essential 
nutrients which help children be at their 
best at school or play. Ovaltine is avail- 
able either sweet chocolate flavored or 
plain. Most children prefer chocolate 
flavored Ovaltine. 


Ovaltine 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 





Here are the nutrients that a cupful of hot Ovaltine, made 
of Y2 oz. of Ovaltine and 8 fl. oz. of whole milk”, provides: 


CALCIUM 


VITAMIN 8)....... 0.39 mg. 
RIBOFLAVIN........ 0.7 mg. 
NAGS. cccccoseees 2.3 mg. 
VITAMIN Bj2....0.0017 mg. 


COPPER sen cesocves 0.2 mg. 
VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN C 
VITAMIN D 
CALORIES 


*Based on average (reported values for milk 
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formula for living with a handicap. 
It appeared in one of his columns. 
“The News,” he wrote, “suggests that 
those who are filled with desperation 
find some new diversion, according 
to their own interest.” Manifestly 
Homer King has taken a large dose 
of his own prescription. 

Although the Hemet News has 
long had first claim on King’s time 
and energy, he still found time for 
and in 1947 
woman he had known since child- 
hood. Agnes King is attentive with- 
out being fluttery, devoted without 
intimate 


romance, married a 


being domineering. An 
friend of the King family says, “She 
treats him like a normal human be- 
ing.” And that, of course, is what 
Homer King wants more than any- 
thing else. 

Mrs. King is a tall, dark-haired 
woman, a member of a_ pioneer 
Hemet family. Her early marriage 
ended in divorce. The marriage to 
Homer King caused some surprise 
in the community. “People thought 
I was giving up my life,” says Agnes. 
“I didn't feel that way.” 

She shares fully in her husband's 
interests—the newspaper, motion pic- 
tures, poker, politics and travel. 
Homer King loves to be on the move. 
He hasn't missed a state publishers’ 
convention 1939; he and _ his 
wife have made two trips to Canada 


since 


and take frequent jaunts to West 
Coast resort towns, “I’ve never been 
one to stay home very much,” he 
chuckles. 

King finds particular pleasure in 
automobile travel. He rides in the 
front seat, propped against a special 
back with a long-billed cap 
pulled shock of 


straight, unruly hair. When the car 


rest 

down over his 
swings into a curve his driver, John 
McCloy, reaches over with one hand 
to steady him. King likes to drive 
faust. 

He plays poker at least twice a 
week—a game he likes principally 
because there are few cards to be 
handled and few plays to be made. 
Someone sits beside him to hold and 
sort his hands and make his bets as 
he calls them. 

Homer King has forged the Hemet 
News into a powerful instrument for 
community progress. A modern 30- 
bed hospital stands in Hemet today 
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as a tribute to his leadership and in- 
fluence. 

Until 1941 the town had no hos- 
pital. Various efforts had been made 
to build one, but all of them flopped 
because of petty jealousies and dis- 
putes. Then one night, on the out- 
skirts of Hemet, King came upon an 
auto wreck. One Hemet boy had 
been killed. Another, terribly in- 
jured, couldn't be moved until an 
ambulance arrived from Riverside. 

In the next issue of the News, 
King ran a scorching front page edi- 
torial, telling how the injured boy 
had lain for an hour and a half on 
cold pavement waiting for the ambu- 
lance. “That might have been your 
boy!” he thundered. “It is time to get 
a hospital. Unless this is done, some 
member of your family may die un- 
necessarily.” 

Under King’s editorial needling, 
the city fathers submitted a bond 
issue to the voters. The proposal was 


approved by a big majority. But the 
bond 


money raised by the issue 
would only build the hospital; there 
was no money to equip and furnish 
it. So the News launched another 


campaign to finish the job. In a scant 


few weeks the campaign was over- 
subscribed. 

Today the Hemet Valley Hospital 
is one of the finest small hospitals 
in southern California and one of 
the few in the entire state to pay its 
own way. Homer King, a member of 
the hospital’s board of directors, says, 
“It is the thing I’m proudest of.” 

King also led a long and resolute 
crusade to solve a problem even more 
serious to his community than the 
lack of a hospital. It was the lack 
of water. 

Hemet, a quiet, comfortable town 
of 3700, is located in the heart of the 
San Jacinto valley. Rainfall is scarce 
and repeated drouths have shrunk 
the valley's only irrigation sources— 
deep wells and a reservoir known 
as Lake Hemet. Fifteen 
Homer King urged that the com- 
munity start searching for a supple- 
mentary supply. 

An aqueduct brought water from 
the Colorado River to Los Angeles 
and other cities of the coastal plain 
west of Hemet, cities 
agreed to let Hemet hook into the 
aqueduct and draw water from it 


years ago 


and_ those 


for their crops. But it was a costly, 
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controversial undertaking, and a bit- 
ter fight developed. King threw the 
weight of his paper behind the proj- 
ect while cautious elements in the 
community—the “chronic opposers,” 
as he calls them—said it was too ex- 
pensive. Real estate men protested 
against publicity in the Hemet News 
about the water shortage, claiming 
it would drastically affect property 
values. They even pulled their ad- 
vertising out of the newspaper for 
a while. 

But King triumphed. A short time 
ago, by a 27-to-1 margin, the voters 
approved a $4,300,000 bond issue to 
tap the aqueduct and build the nec- 
essary distribution system. When it is 
completed, it will mean an economic 
blood transfusion for a 400-square- 
mile area encompassing Hemet, a 
half-dozen smaller communities and 
100,000 acres of fertile farmland. “It 
wouldn't have been possible,” said 
a prominent Hemet businessman, 
“without Homer King.” 

This, like the Hemet hospital, will 
be an enduring monument to the 
tenacity and foresight of a man who, 
in his public life as in his private life, 
doesn't know how to quit. Homer 
King has given a new meaning to 
the tradition of the fighting editor. 
He fought the greatest battle of all— 
a battle to free himself from the im- 
prisonment of his own inert body— 


and won. 
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Tips for Teen-Agers— 
and Their Families! 
(Continued from page 23) 


Most of the answers from the girls 
indicate that they get along better with 
their parents than the boys do. The 


collection of answers clearly illustrates 
that while 
others still grope for their niche in the 
family. The 
with their 
Some of the 
be (1) increasing need for independ- 


voung man, (2) 


some children are satisfied, 
happier 
than the 


reasons for this may 


girls seem to be 
position at home 
boys. 
ence of the more har 
monious relationships between mother 
and daughter, and (3) greater submis- 
siveness of girls. 

asked to de- 
scribe the ways in which they prove to 
their that 
enough to be treated as 


The youngsters were 
they are mature 
adults. The 
interesting 


parents 


answers divulged some 
facts; 


that monetary 


notable among them was the tact 


assistance was given to 
who deemed 


adult 


parents by the children, 
this sufficient reason to receive 
treatment. 

The replies of some of the boys fol- 
low: 
allowance, I buy all my 


work 


summer, | 


“IT get no 
clothes and I do a lot of 
This 


painted three complete rooms and two 


own 
around the house. 
large hall ceilings and received no pay 
It is tue | 
didn’t want that. 


was offered money but | 
What | 


as my driver's license 


really want 
are benefits such 
the privilege of working where I choose, 
and a little 

“I do all the 


the house 


more freedom.” 


outdoor work around 


such as mowing the lawn, 
cleaning up the garden and I buy the 
seed out of my 


fertilizer and own 


money. I dry the supper dishes and 


scrub and wax the kitchen floor when 
it needs it.” 

“I should be treated like an adult be- 
I work 


mer, pay my mother some board money 


cause after school and all sum- 


and buy my own clothes for school. 


After all, 


start to become an 


when vou re 
adult.” 
“I bring my pay home from work and 


16 you should 


takes some for rent and | 


As long 


my mother 


pay for my clothes as I pay 


for my room and board I want to be 
treated as an adult.” 
certainly 


Of special interest and 


worthy of consideration are these hon- 
est, mature replies: 

“Try to act like an adult if you want 
treated No childish tan- 
Meet all the problems that arise 


at home in a calm manner without any 


to be as one 


trums. 
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kids’ tricks. Try to talk to your parents 
and reason with them. Try to make 
them understand your views and at the 
same time understand their views.” 

“My parents should not treat me as 
an adult because I do not have enough 
common sense and experience. My 
ideas are still juvenile. Instead they 
should treat me like a teen-ager or 
young man, but not like a little boy.” 

The girls feel that they deserve adult 
responsibility because of their ability to 
save and to perform tasks around the 
house. 

“When I work, I give part of the 
money to my father to put in the bank. 
I buy my clothes and even make some 
of them to save money. I clean the 
whole house on Saturday and when my 
friends come over to look at our tele- 
vision, | make them act grown-up so my 
parents won't think we act like babies.” 

“IT often save part of my allowance to 
buy something I need, such as an article 
of clothing. I help with the housework 
and do the dishes every night. I take 
care of my little sister when my parents 
go out and [ usually get home at the 
specified time when I go out.” 

“IT budget my allowance carefully, 
save a certain amount to put away for 
college, and help in the house by shop- 
ping, cleaning or doing dishes. I take 
care of the family when Mother is sick 


Centennial Gift 


The fiddler plays a time-polished tune. 
(Pioneer! 

Do you see America dancing the old square 
dances 

With knowledge regained, and with grace? 
Do you hear 

The rhythmic feet? Do you see the laughing 
glances?) 

We have rediscovered an heirloom and 
learned from a sampler. 

We have formed from the past a pattern of 
neighborly fun, 

That eight may dance—or a city—and life 
is ampler 

For a custom refound, a simplicity rebegun. 


The gentlemen bow! Bright skirts whirl 
out like flowers. 

Sixteen hands make a broken and mended 
chain. 

From the hard-earned fun that was kept for 
the precious hours, 

The fun of the frontier town and the wagon 
train, 

It is good to know that history—once in a 
while— 

Gives us a grandfather's nod and a grand- 
mother's smile. 


Virginia Brasier 
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Gentle air-tread cush- 
ion sole protects from 
shock and bruise—at 
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ible, to let little feet 
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Ventilated insole lets shoe “breathe” 
. shoe stays fresh and cool inside... 
foot stays comfortable, sweet. 
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for your child's feet. 
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tion the story that makes foot health care fun for your child! 


G. W. CHESBROUGH INC., 798 Smith S., Rochester 6, N.Y. 
Please send me the colorful Happy Bedtime Book—freet 
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wear, comfort and protection. The famous Needie- 
point style shown comes in crepe or leather 
soles. Select from a wide choice of color com- 
binations. Matching boots for men and women. 


For the store nearest you, write to: 


JOHN A. FRYE SHOE CO., Inc. marinoro, mass. 
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Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Soap* is an ail- 
vegetable oil soap, with glycerin, It is as pure 
ind mild ds @ soap can be, es pec ially created 
to provide buckets of suds even in hardest 
cold water 
Women bless it for the care it: provides to 
(Its wondertul for oily skin, 
leeners use it for the special skin 
cleanliness they need during adolescence. 
Men like it because it's all soap —no artificial 
coloring, no surface additives of any kind 
and it gives instant and abundant lather at 


sible 


complexions, 


a touch. 
If you value your skin above a few 
vet several cakes of Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 


pennies, 


soup today 
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we #ay your money 


and sometimes help Father in the store.” 

“The way I have shown that I am 
responsible is by not having to be told 
everything that I have to do at home, 
and by And |] 


home from dates at a reasonable hour.” 


saving money. come 

1 was a little dismayed that most of 
the boys and girls placed little value on 
No 


with 


their position in the family. one 
getting along 
relatives as a worthy reason for being 
adult. Even 
think in terms of dollars and cents; to 
them adult treatment can be bought by 


giving parents a few dollars a week. 


considered one’s 


treated as an teen-agers 


Parents were asked two questions by 


| the youngsters: “In what ways are your 


children unreasonable?” “How are you 
| preparing your children for adult re 
sponsibility?” 
The well-known adolescent faults of 
carelessness, thoughtlessness and lazi- 
ness head the list of answers to the first 
of these questions: 
“My boy is unreasonable because he 
doesn't help me enough around the 
| house. He leaves things behind instead 
of putting them away. He is usually 
| sloppy and his room is a mess even 
though I always tell him to clean it up. 
He always wants to go out and doesn't 
want to help around the house.” 

“Mary never wants to go out with us, 
she never stays home, and she does not 
do her best at school.” 

“Jimmy goes out too much at night 
thee or four nights a week are too 
much. He should stay home more and 
study.” 

“Andy doesn't think things out. He 
comes to conclusions too quickly and 
won't listen to reason.” 

“Our 
trees. She is never satisfied and always 


girl thinks money grows on 





wants us to buy things for her, espe- 
cially clothes. She has a closet full of 
them but will immediately ask that we 
buy any new style that comes out.” 

“My boy thinks he knows it all. He’s 
still wet behind the ears but he’s telling 
my wife how to run the house and me 

| how to run my business. Granted, some 


of his ideas are O.K. but some are not 


and his all-around cockiness gets on 
your nerves. When asked why he isn't 
studying he tells us he knows all the 
answers already.” 

“Our two children are unreasonable 
in their demands for the family car. 
They 


courteous on the road and when I re- 


are careless, reckless and dis- 
fuse them the use of the car they say | 
am mean and old-fashioned.” 

How are you preparing your children 
for adult responsibilities? The school 


| showed great differentiation of values, 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


constitutes 
No 


doubt many factors entered into the 


of what 
training for adult responsibilities. 


and many ideas 


individual interpretations given by the 
parents. Among these was family back- 
ground: Some of the replies read like 
this: 

“Tom cuts the lawn, keeps the gar- 
den in order, and performs other tasks 
around the house. He is taught to man- 
age all the money he earns by putting it 
in the bank and he is shown the value 


of money by 


having it to spend for 
himself,” 

“Our girl handles her own money and 
makes her own decisions. We are pre- 
paring her to face life and disappoint- 
ments with a smile.” 

“IT taught Joan how to drive a car and 
we take her with us when we vote. She 
takes an interest in politics and is be- 
coming conscious of her rights as a 
citizen.” 

“We 


equipment and he takes care of it. We 


have bought him expensive 
make him recognize his obligations to 
his church.” 

“We are preparing our boy for adult- 
hood by sending him to school to learn 
a trade and by teaching him the value 
of money and proper manners.” 

It was surprising to see that many 
this 
training our youngsters for 


Worldly 


money and driving a car were stressed, 


business of 
adult life 


things such as 


important aspects of 


were omitted. 


but I was disappointed to see that little 
in the way of healthy mental attitudes 
was taught. Here is where parents are 
letting their children down. Little was 
said about teaching them to get along 
with others and to face reality, or about 
giving them spiritual and social guid 
ance, fostering mental and physical in- 
dependence, and building emotional 
stability. 

Of what value are these discussions 


and do they improve the relations be- 
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“Mama says they'll be out in a minute 
and Daddy says why in 
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tween adolescent and parent? From our 
questions and answers, we arrived 


the following conclusions: 

Parents may inculcate in a youngster 
certain traits of submissiveness, seclu- 
sion, fear and hostility. He may feel 
that his parents are too old to under- 
stand him and his friends. He may be 
unable to meet the ideals they have set 
for him. Their accomplishments may 
seem so great that his only reaction is to 
enjoy some of the reflected glory. He 
may be very proud of his parents, their 
accomplishments, appearance and social 
habits, or deeply ashamed of them. 
keep him too 
sternness and 


Overprotection may 
close to home; earlier 
parental perfection may account in part 
for his overly active conscience or for a 
personality disturbance. He may have 
learned from his parents traits that are 
incompatible with his present way of 
life. He and his parents may regard 
play and social life as a waste of money. 
Dating and coming and going may be 
rigidly supervised. 

Adolescence is preeminently a period 
in which the offspring needs a wise 
model. Young people long for parents 
who can be friends and companions, 
who will understand them and be a 
credit and a source of prestige. A good 
confidential relationship between the 
youth and the parents is important. 

Antagonisms with parents over 


clothes, money, freedom in going and 


coming, and social activities are dis- 
turbing to the personality. In extreme 
cases the adolescent may run wild and 
violate moral codes. 

The adolescent regards freedom as a 
symbol of maturity. It is the most ob- 
vious sign of maturity to him, and he 
resents the restrictions of childhood par- 
ticularly when he sees that he is mature 
physiologically. Many of the most con- 
scientious parents fail in the early years 
to allow the child to assume responsi- 
bilities, 
cally. The child has meant so much to 


fail to wean him _ psychologi- 


the parents emotionally, the time since 
babyhood seems so short, that it is diffi- 
cult for them to see their physically 
grown John or Mary as anything but a 
child. A parent, fearful of losing her 
role as a mother and thinking of “the 
other kids” 
tightens the reins. 


as without any restraints 


whatever, Friction 
between parent and child is the result. 

We have decided that a good home 
(1) affection, 


parents and 


has these characteristics: 
not tension between the 
between them and the children; (2) 
opportunity to entertain friends in the 
home; (3) moderation and consistency 


in advice and supervision and discipline. 





NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
































Um a really helper, aren't { 


if you have a pre-school child, here's how one mother smooths out that 
more or less tempestuous hour when a mother is getting supper and a little child 


is tired and at loose ends. She makes child feel ‘‘an important helper. 


Most little children between three 

and five just love to dabble in the 
water. So, by setting them the very 

enjoyable task of washing the vege- 

tables, you give them double fun. 

You make them feel they are really 

big helpers. And at the same time, 

they have all the pleasure of the 

“playing” with water. Vegetables 

such as celery, 

Carrots, toma- 

toes and peppers 

all seem made 

to order for 

the purpose. 


Then there are al! the ready 

mixed puddings and flavored 

gelatins in their choice of beautiful 
colors. The finished product is so 
easy to turn out, it’s possible for a 
child to do. Of course, you attend to 
the warm milk and hot water part. 


After that, child is on his own. And 
stirs and beats to heart’s content. 


Use out-sized 
bowl and 
spe On, Raise 
child “tall 
enough” to 
reach work 
space or let 
him sit at 
own little 
table. Some 
rather sit 
on floor or 
stand. 





Sometimes fina! results are not 
exactly usable. But by keeping child 
busy and entertained, you might 
consider it peace at a smail price. 


Pre-school agers, generally, also like 
to help set table or TV trays. 


HERE’S TIP: See how satisfied a child becomes when happily chewing away on a 
wholesome, delicious stick of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. The bitof sweet —_ 


satisfies without interfering with appetite. And the 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. Just try it. 
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For the 
New Mother 


FASHIONCRAFT'S 


Thermo-tainer 


Combination bottie-holder and temperature 
retaining travel case. 


Every new mother should have a Thermo- 
tainer. It's no longer necessary to be home 
at feeding time, or to prepare a formula at 
2 A.M. Mother merely slips the heated formula 
bottle into the Fiberglas lined case, and within 
the next four hours, the baby can be fed. 
Washable plastic Thermo-tainer also acts as a 
bottle holder, freeing mother for other duties. 


at all Infants, Drug and 
Department stores. 


Fashioncraft Products 185-—30th St., Bkiyn. 32, N. ¥ 
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THE NIPPLE THAT B-R-E-A-T-H-E-S 


Over 6,000 Bottles of Formula are 
delivered Daily to San Francisco 
and Oakland Hospitals and 
Homes in Steadifeed Nursers 
Autoclave service reports easier feeding, 
no nipple collapse or leakage and longer 
nipple life than other types. Your + eee : 
baby too, will prefer STEADIFEED. | sees | 
yy 
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Nipples 10« 


SEARER RUBBER CO., AKRON 4, OHIO 
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Movies That Teach Health 


(Continued from page 37) 


encompasses the mental as well as the 
physical. The ability of the motion 
picture to recreate dramatically a 
purely emotional situation makes it 
unique among all media of commu- 
nication. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that pictures dealing 
mental health 
tremely successful. No doubt many 


with have been ex- 
readers have seen the excellent series 
of films produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada entitled “Feel- 
ing of Rejection,” “Feeling of Hostil- 
ity,” “Over-Dependency” and “Feel- 
ings of Depression.” More than 2100 
copies of this series of films have 
been sold to health departments and 
other film libraries throughout the 
United States, the Virgin Islands and 
Hawaii, and approximately 400 prints 
have been sold in other countries. 
McGraw-Hill Text Film Department, 
one of the largest distributors of films 
for college students. tells me that 
its film entitled “Emotional Health” 
ranks second in total sales. 

How does one measure the success 
of a motion picture? Total sales is 
one indication, and audience reaction 
is another, Let me cite a few statistics 
from producers and distributors of 
health films. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., one of the oldest and largest 
distributors of educational films in 
the world, reports that its motion pic- 


ture entitled “Heart and Circulation” 
More than 2550 


copies of this film have been pur- 


is its best seller. 


chased by schools and other educa- 
tional institutions during the last 15 
years. Three out of seven of EBF’s 
best sellers deal with health subjects. 

In 1948, the University of Oregon 
produced the film “Human Growth.” 
Since that time, 770 prints have been 
the United States and 18 
other countries. 

Another film on the same subject 
entitled “Human Reproduction” was 
produced by McGraw-Hill Text 
Films. It is now the most popular 


sold in 


film in their library and a total of 

1800 prints have been sold. 
Commercial companies, too, have 

had great success with health films. 
The Cellucotton 


Products Co. tells phenomenal stories 


International 


regarding its ventures into the pro- 
duction and distribution of health 
films. In 1946, the company had Walt 
Disney make a film on “The Story of 
Menstruation.” The initial order was 
for 200 prints. The present print sup- 
ply exceeds 1000 and there is often 
a delay of four to six weeks in filling 
bookings. Limited as the audience is 
for this film, it has been seen by 14 
million women in the United States. 
In addition, the film is distributed in 
England, Australia, New Zealand and 


South Africa. 

















. . And by the way, dear, I got rid of all six kittens. There was 
nothing to it. I juste called in a group of passing children and 
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When the same company had Dis- 
ney make an animated technicolor 
sound movie called “How to Catch 
a Cold” in September, 1951, the com- 
pany ordered 500 prints. Within two 
months a duplicate order was placed. 
Since then, additional prints have 
been made. The audience of this film 
in the United States alone is ten mil- 
lion. The film is distributed also in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
England. 
health had the 
amazing results of the picture en- 
titled “Breast Self-Examination,” pro- 
duced jointly by the American Can- 
cer Society and the National Cancer 
Institute. The film 
how to examine their own breasts to 


Few films have 


shows women 
discover an early tumor. When it was 
shown at the Ford Theater in De- 
troit, 3500 women attended—many 
standing in a line half a block long 
for a 9:30 a.m. show. 

In several of the United 
States, follow-up surveys have been 


areas 


made on groups of women who have 
seen the film. From these surveys it 
has been possible to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the picture. In 1949, 
the picture was shown to 470 women 
in the state government offices in 
Springfield, Il. Two years later, ques- 
the entire 


group, and 129 replies were received. 


tionnaires were sent to 
The practice of self-examination was 
being continued by 102. of 
women with 64 reporting that they 
had taught the technique to others. 
Within the two years, nine women 


these 


had discovered tumors, one of which 
proved malignant. 

In lowa, every effort was made 
to show the film to all the state’s 400,- 
000 women over 35. Reports from 
one county showed that 120 of the 
1280 women who saw the film and 
returned follow-up questionnaires 
were motivated to have a complete 
physical examination. Of the 120, six 
were found to have malignancy. 

Since March, 1951, 205,000 Lowa 
women have seen the film in more 
than 4000 showings. Of this number, 
68,000 or one of every three left their 
names and indicated interest in sup- 
plying follow-up information on the 
results of their increased knowledge 
of breast cancer. 

The most extensive study of the 
the film made in 


results of was 


how Geon protects you 


in ALSC GC windows and doors! 


Alsco storm windows are weather-stripped with 


wonder-sealing B. F. 


keeps out drafts, dust, noise, moisture . 
“an natural rubber. What’s 


fray, rot or check as 


Goodrich Geon vinyl. Geon 


. can’t 


more, Alsco frames are self-adjusting to assure 
perfect, weather-tight fit for years to come. 


See ALSCO quality for yourself. Phone for demonstration. 


Look for “Alsco”’ 


The only storm windows 
with all three... 


«ALSCO 


in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 
“Storm Windows and Your Home” 
ALSCO, Box 270, Akron, Ohio. 


America’s biggest selling all-aluminum storm windows! 


greater New Haven, an area in Con- 
necticut with a population of a quar- 
ter of a million people. In a five- 


month period, 600 women saw the 


film. Of these, 547 indicated their 


desire to cooperate in the research on 
the film. Four months after they had 
seen the film, each of the women was 
sent a questionnaire which was an- 
JOR 


swered by 225, or 41 percent of the 
group. From the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires, these conclusions 
reached: 


1. Seventy-five percent of the wom- 


were 


examined their 


had 


breasts previously, and approximate- 


en who not 


ly 50 percent of those who had, said 


that they learned how to examine 
their breasts from the film 

2. Seventy-seven percent of the 
women who had not examined thei 
breasts previously did so as a result 
of seeing the film, 60 percent estab- 
lishing a regular examination pattern 
for at least three months. 

Thus, we have definite and specific 
evidence that the motion picture 1s 


truly saving lives. 
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How to Avoid Ulcer 


(Continued from page 17) 


ping, slicing., Make a mental note 
of anger and: hurt, even if you are 
so built or situated that you cannot 
let them have free play. Seek outlets 
later. Seek outlets until the emotion is 
out of your system, until the thought 
of the disturbing actually 
amuses you. Make those outlets more 
effective if necessary by thinking of 
the person who offended you—imag- 
ining that you are striking his head 
when you take a cut at a golf ball, for 
instance. 

Besides finding outlets for danger- 


event 


| ous emotions, you may need to find 
'some antidote for them. A hobby in 
| which you excel may help you to 
| fight feelings of inadequacy or even 
| hurt or frustration. Keenly competi- 
tive games, from chess to motorboat 
racing, give a keen sense of victory, 


of superiority, of stature. Because 
of the way the human mind works, 
these games give us a thrill when 
we win and still let us shrug off 
losses, putting them down as bad 
breaks, as experience or even as su- 


perior play by the other fellow while 


still congratulating ourselves on be- 
ing able to play in the same league 
with him. 

Hobbies which are either creative 
or constructive have great value, too. 
There is a sense of fulfillment, a feel- 


ing of power and success that goes 
| with raising « good garden or knit- 


ting a perfect sweater or painting an 
impressive landscape. These feelings 
cancel many of the unpleasant ones 
gathered through the days of har- 
ried tension. They soothe inadequacy 
and hurt, and banish frustration al- 
together. 

Taking care of the emotions which 
can bring on an ulcer is much the 
best way to ward off this dread dis- 
ease. Two other simple steps are 
worth taking when stress is great, 
however. If you find tensions piling 
up on you, take a glass of milk an 
hour after each meal, and another 
whenever you have suffered strong 
suppressed emotions. And be sure to 
avoid 
camel’s-back, excess alcohol and to- 


those straws-that-break-the- 
bacco, at times of extreme stress. 

It all adds up to this: 

Anyone can get an ulcer. It’s noth- 
ing to be proud of. 

The main strains that lead to an ul- 
cer are emotional. 

These strains can be avoided by 
steering clear of loaded situations, 
taming down loaded attitudes, and 
finding outlets or antidotes for 
pushed-back feelings. 

Stomachs should be soothed, not 
abused, in times of stress. 

Remember these things, and pay 
attention to them. If you do, the 
odds are that you'll be able to ward 
off ulcers for the rest of your life. 


Skin Care for the Expectant Mother 


(Continued from page 27) 


Aside from the desirability of keep- 
ing the skin soft and well-lubricated, 


| some authorities feel that the faithful 
_ use of emollients will help reduce the 


formation of striae, the so-called 
stretch marks, These marks appear 
during pregnancy as thin red streaks 
on the distended skin. When the skin 
has returned to normal, they remain 
as fine white scars. They may or may 
not disappear in time. Other authori- 
ties believe that striae cannot be pre- 
vented by external applications of 
any type. They believe that the scars 
result from a splitting of the elastic 
tissue beneath the skin and occur 


inevitably as the skin stretches. In 
spite of the controversy, the regular 
use of an emollient will help relieve 
the taut feeling and will minimize 
itching. 

Another common skin change is 
the darkening of pigment, This is 
especially noticeable in brunettes and 
others with considerable amounts of 
pigment in their skin. As a rule, those 
who tan readily will experience the 
most marked skin darkening. The 
process is usually more obvious on 
the face and is referred to in many 
texts as the “mask of pregnancy.” 
Any tendency towards dark circles 
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under the eyes is also aggravated and 
freckles may become much darker. 
These temporary changes, which will 
disappear after delivery, are impor- 
tant only in that they may be dis- 
turbing to the appearance-conscious 
woman, Fortunately, available cos- 
metics can successfully camouflage 
skin discolorations. 

As part of this same phenomenon, 
a more serious change may be dark- 
ening and enlarging of moles. While 


this may be of no significance, it 
should be called to the attention of 
the physician. When such changes 
take place in a nonpregnant person, 
they ordinarily warn that the moles 
should be removed, since cancer 
often follows. In the expectant moth- 
er such a change should be reported 
immediately so the physician may 
decide whether it is a normal re- 
action of pregnancy or a dangerous 
warning sign. 

Another question frequently raised 
concerns permanent waving during 
pregnancy. Some beauticians are of 
the opinion, based on experience and 
observation, that permanents are less 
successful at this time. We also often 
hear that naturally curly hair “loses 
its curl” temporarily during preg- 
nancy. We are at a loss to explain 
why this should be so and we have 
seen no studies to support the opin- 
ions. Therefore, it would seem that 
if an expectant mother is in good 
physical condition and is getting an 
adequate diet, there should be no 
significant difference in the ability 
of the hair to curl. But since a ques- 
tion does exist, common sense dic- 
tates that permanent waving should 
take place as early as possible in the 
pregnancy. 

Regardless of how normal the 
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pregnancy, attention to good groom- 
ing through the proper selection of 
_ cosmetics is an important part of the 
| formula for attractiveness and a feel- 
| ing of well-being. The same makeup 
items as usual are appropriate, except 
that more subtle shades of lipstick, 
| rouge and nail lacquer may be pre- 
ferred. A makeup base with heavier 
covering power may be required if 
| there is increased or uneven pigmen- 
| tation of the face. Where dark circles 
| under the eyes are a problem, special 
covering cosmetics for skin blemishes 
/may be necessary for good results. 
| Unless there is excessive itching of 
the skin, there is no need to change 
| the usual brand of soap or cleansing 
measures, Soap substitutes are avail- 
able for those who experience in- 
creased dryness or itching of the skin 
| following the use of soap. Since ex- 
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cessive perspiration, may be a prob- 
lem, the regular use of antiperspir- 
ants is urged. If these preparations 
prove irritating, simple deodorants 
that inhibit perspiration odor but not 
perspiration flow may have to be 
substituted. 

It is important to the mental 
health of an expectant mother that 
she know what skin changes are 
characteristic and that they will cor- 
rect themselves after her child is 
born. It should also be encouraging 
to know that the skin is not normally 
more sensitive at this time, but all 
unusual should be re- 
ported to her physician. In the mean- 
time, the expectant mother can make 


symptoms 


use of special cosmetics to reduce the 
physical and psychological disturb- 
ances of the normal, temporary skin 
changes. 


Your Precious Skin 


(Continued from page 19) 


|that will hasten the cure, and to 
make certain that the condition is not 
associated with something more seri- 
ous. Obviously, if the skin disorder 
is caused by some irritating cosmetic, 
faulty diet or emotional disturbance, 
these things must be found and elimi- 
nated before the acne will disappear. 
If the lesions become deep and em- 
bedded, the doctor may have to use 
irradiation or surgery to cure them. 
Unfortunately, acne is sometimes so 
severe that it which 
cause considerable mental anguish, 
particularly — to Surgical 
| methods have been developed to re- 


leaves scars 





women. 


move these blemishes or greatly im- 
prove them. 

Skin disorders similar to acne may 
be related to the person’s occupa- 
tion, particularly if he works around 
certain types of oils or grease, Spe- 
cialists in industrial and environ- 
mental medicine know a great deal 
jabout these afflictions and, how to 
| prevent them. From experience they 
| know that people with certain types 
of skin are more susceptible to these 





irritants. For example, women with 
light complexions and delicate skin 
texture are, on exposure to industrial 
oils, likely to develop a skin disorder 
resembling eczema. Men with hairy 
skins are more susceptible to inflam- 





mation of the hair follicles. Dry skin 
is highly susceptible to the irritating 
effect of oils, and oily skin may, espe- 
cially in summer, develop a condition 
resembling acne. 

These skin troubles can be pre- 
vented by transfering highly suscep- 
tible workers to other jobs, and main- 
taining a rigorous personal hygiene 
program for everyone. This involves 
wearing special clothes at work, ap- 
plying a protective ointment to ex- 
posed parts of the body before start- 
ing work and thorough scrubbing up 
after the day’s work is over. 
the skin 
tioned, there are many others that at 


Besides ailments men- 
one time presented a much greater 
threat to comfort and happiness than 
they do now. The brighter horizon 
for sufferers from such afflictions is 
due largely to the development of 
the antibiotics, such as penicillin, 
streptomycin and aureomycin, and 
the antihistamines and other new 
medicines available to physicians. 
Some types of tumors, malignant 
and otherwise, affect the skin pri- 
marily rather than secondarily. Tech- 
niques developed for 
chemically fixing these growths and 
removing them by surgery. Equally 


have been 


effective are certain techniques that 
employ an electric needle. 
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moles are as 


Although 
plentiful as they are harmless, cer- 


ordinary 


tain rare moles do precede cancer. 
They are slate blue or bluish black. 
They are usually elevated only slight- 
ly and have a smooth surface. Early 
removal of this type of mole will pre- 
vent much trouble later on, 

There is no way for the untrained 
person to know whether skin changes 
are dangerous or not, and it is best 
to report them to the family doctor. 
At periodic checkups, doctors are al- 
ways on the lookout for suspicious 
moles, and subject tissue to micro- 
scopic examination when they find 
that looks like a precancerous 
type of mole. 

There is a distinct possibility that 
the popularly acclaimed hormones 
ACTH and the 
key to specific treatments of several 
skin diseases. This may be particu- 
larly true of an apparently allergic 


one 


cortisone, may be 


reaction of an eczematous character 
for which no cause can be found. It 
often 
asthma. 


accompanies hay fever and 
This type of skin disorder 
confused with skin 


irritations from contact with irritat- 


should not be 
ing chemicals—to which just about 
everybody is subject—or with allergic 
reactions of the skin that occur after 
the patient has been sensitized to a 
certain substance. Such allergic re- 
actions are quite specific and, though 


Ill Willing 


When I am sick, unless I'm pale 
And wan and woebegone, I fail 

To get from friends the proper grief 
Or even, oftentimes, belief. 


Within, I may be pain and woe, 

But how are sympathetic friends to know? 
I fish for pity, fail to hook it 

When I am sick, I like to look it! 


Richard Armour 


it may take a little detective work. 


the doctor usually is able to pin 
them down and so remove the cause. 

Your skin is an indicator that may 
tell your doctor many things about 
your general health. Sometimes the 
truth may be uncomfortable, but 
than the 


torment of a skin disorder that can, 


much less uncomfortable 


perhaps, be cured by frankly facing 
that truth. 
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Finding Tuberculosis 


(Continued from page 39) 


door-to-door survey covered the en- 
tire county population of 207,000. It 
required three years. Eighty-seven 
percent of the population responded 
and the results revealed one previ- 
ously unknown active case per thou- 
sand persons screened, The county 
tuberculosis sanatorium ( Nopeming ) 
filled to overflowing, and an addition 


But a second sur- 


| vey yielded only one active case per 


5000 population, a third survey one 


| per 25,000. 


The job of identifying cases of 
tuberculosis and providing care for 
all active cases was done so well that 
the sanatorium is now only half full 


of St. Louis County patients. It was 
| a superb demonstration, complete in 


value of locating 
cases of tuberculosis and preventing 
the spread of infection, resulting in 
a great reduction in the burden on 
the community in expense, illness and 
death. 
Recognizing 


that tuberculosis is 


found most often in urban areas, the 


Tuberculosis Division of the U.S. 
Public Health Service in 1946 de- 
cided to help cities over 100,000 pop- 
ulation put case-finding on a more 
effective scale. A fleet of mobile x-ray 
machines, numbering about 40, were 
with the 

protes- 


assembled into two teams. 


necessary technicians and 
sional advisors. When requested by 
local authorities, these facilities were 
lent to the 


munity-wide 


cities to conduct com- 
x-ray surveys in a rela- 
tively short time. Beginning in 1947 
and ending in 1953, 25 such locally 
done, and 
taken with 


from the 


sponsored surveys were 
eight million films were 
x-ray facilities borrowed 
Public Health Service. 
inestimable 


These surveys 
were of value to the 


cities concerned in finding unsus- 
pected tuberculosis and also in assist- 
ing them to provide a more complete 
control program. They also served 
as a demonstration to other cities of 
a type of program which might be 
pursued with outstanding results. 

beyond 


Chest x-rays have a value 
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| that of tuberculosis screening alone, 
for they disclose abnormalities of the 
heart silhouette and conditions such 
| as suspected cancer. Chest surgeons 
| are reiterating that cancer of the lung 
|is on the increase. Whatever the 
cause of lung cancer, favorable re- 
sults come with early diagnosis and 
early surgical removal. A semi-annual 
chest film for all men past 40 would 
be an outstanding step toward con- 
‘trol of this growing problem. 

Since tuberculosis 
‘often in people who are sick, from 
whatever cause, than in ostensibly 
healthy people, routine x-raying of 
patients on admission to general hos- 
pitals and clinics is being used with 


occurs more 


increasing frequency. The amount of 
tuberculosis found is from four to six 


times that revealed by x-raying the 


general population. 


Tuberculosis has been a serious 


problem in mental hospitals for many 
years; in the 1930s of them 
could be described as giant incuba- 
tors of tuberculosis. Mortality rates 
20 to 30 times as great in the mental 
hospital patients as in the general 
population were common at that 


most 


time. The reasons were numerous 


and complex, but two important fac- | 
tors were lack of adequate segrega- | 
tion of known cases and lack of a} 


thorough and systematic case-finding 


ease, 


case-finding program. They found 





marked drop in tuberculosis deaths 
and_ tuberculosis and in the 
amount of tuberculosis developing in 
| the institutional employees. 

| In the last five or six years the 
tuberculosis control efforts carried on 
in the mental hospitals operated by 
the Veterans Administration have 
been exceptionally thorough. Their 
| experience in the actual treatment of 


Cases 


tuberculosis in the mentally ill has 
| been noteworthy in dispelling the 
| previous pessimism about the value 


of tuberculosis therapy in this diffi- 
cult group of patients. 


Statistical studies demonstrated in | 


| 1934 that tuberculosis was most com- 


}mon in the lower economic groups 





program to locate the unrecognized | 
case and prevent spread of the dis- | 


Beginning with New York and 
Minnesota in the late 1930s many | 


states started a thorough institutional | 


that a vigorous program led to a| 
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‘and 20 years of further experience 
| have emphasized that fact. The big 
| cities that have conducted surveys in 
| their blighted areas have found their 


greatest return in tuberculosis cases 
in those districts. The chronic alco- 
holic who drifts from his regular en- 
vironment and tries to find obscurity 
on skid row is particularly prone to 
develop tuberculosis. Skid row con- 
tributes a large proportion of the 
regular jail population. In Seattle, 
510 alcoholics, who were being re- 
ferred from the county jail to an 
alcoholic rehabilitation farm, were 
x-rayed in 1951, and 88, or 17.2 
active tu- 


per- 
cent, were found to have 
berculosis. 


This year’s meeting of the National 


| Tuberculosis Association commemo- 


rated its fiftieth anniversary. Most 


'impressive was the record of a half 


century of achievement. For exam- 
ple, the annual tuberculosis death 
rate in the United States has fallen 
from approximately 200 deaths per 


_ 100,000 population in 1900 to an esti- 
mated ten per 100,000 in 1954, a de- 


cline of 95 percent. But our sanato- 
rium case load remains high in most 
states and tuberculosis hospitals 
most metropolitan centers still have 
waiting lists. 

With the possible exception of 
some agricultural areas which have 
tuberculosis 


an exceedingly small 


problem, there continues to be need 


*For Safer 


(Continued fro 


granted, he must conform to safe 
driving practices or he may be fined 
or even lose his license. But a young- 
ster can license his bike and immedi- 
ately take to the highway. He can 
show off when it so pleases him— 
while some hapless motorist takes to 
the ditch. Bike riders of any age are 
supposed to obey the same. traffic 
rules that motorists do, but far too 
many young riders ignore the laws. 

Recently, 
congested Sunday traffic 
New York village, we 
a young bicyclist weaving from side 
He licked contentedly at an 


driving in the midst of 
through a 
encountered 


to side. 


ice cone held in one hand 


while 


cream 
the other hand dangled at his 


side in unconcern. There should be 


TODAY'S HEALTH 
for community-wide x-raying 
grams of all people 15 and older. 
There are exceedingly few areas like 
St. Louis County in Minnesota which 
have done their job so well that reg- 
ular community-wide x-ray surveys 
at intervals of two to five years are 
The big cities 


pro- 


no longer of value. 
especially have large residual tuber- 
culosis problems and case-finding 
will be needed for years to 
come. Certain segments of the popu- 
lation, such as the Negro, the North 
the Mexican, the 
agricultural 
will 


many 


American Indian, 
Oriental, the itinerant 
laborer and the 
continue to need special attention. 

The tuberculosis control efforts of 
the last half century were energized 
and made dynamic by citizens who 


“flop-houser” 


organized and worked as tuberculosis 
associations on a national, state and 
local level. These groups are continu- 
ing their efforts to complete the job 
and attain the ultimate ‘eradication 
Their goal will be 


with 


of tuberculosis. 
achieved earlier more citizen 
participation in this community work. 
Every citizen can help in this great 
mop-up program by promoting this 
service—and then by getting a chest 
x-ray when the service is offered in 
his community. The chest x-ray con- 
stitutes one of the greatest exceptions 
to the rule: “You never get anything 
for nothing.” It’s free— 


lot! 


but it’s worth 


Cycling 


ym page 26) 


a law against reckless riding, but 
there isn't—at least in our state. We'll 
always have a few smarties with us, 
even among adults, But I believe that 
a youngster trained in bicycle safety 
will not indulge in such foolhardi- 
ness. 

The Berkeley police department, 
in its pamphlet on the Berkeley pro- 
important 
better 


know ledge of cycling rules and laws 


gram, cites among other 


results: “Juveniles have a 
reasons behind 
The 


has 


and understand the 


these regulations. degree of 


willing compliance shown a 


marked rise. It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the importance of this ju- 
venile self-discipline in connection 


with its effect upon them when they 
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graduate from bicycles to automo- 
biles.” 

If you are interested in setting up 
safety program in your 
community, it is best to start off as 
simply as possible. You can always 
enlarge the program. But it’s hard 
to revive a program it has 
failed. One small-scale project faith- 
fully carried through year after year 
is worth a hundred larger plans that 


a bicycle 


once 


fizzle out after the first attempt 
because of complex structure and too 
many demands on public and school 


officials. 
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A wealth of material on bicycle | Easy Lessons in RELAXATION ]_ THUMBSUCKING 


safety will be sent to you free of | Do you know how to relax? Can you 


charge if you write to any of the fol- 
lowing sources: 


John Auerbach, executive secretary 
Bicycle Institute of America 

122 East 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Ned Dearborn, president 
National Safety Council 
425 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Charles M. Brady 

Safety Department 

American Automobile Association 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Neither of the bicycles in the 
photograph on page 2° has a head- 
light or signaling device. The boy's 
bike has no handlebar grips. And 
both children could well follow the 
practice 
nities—putting reflector tape at vari- 


common in many commu- 


ous places on the bicycle so it can 
be seen in a car's headlights from 
any angle. 
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show the strain of modern fin 

ing, jittery nerves, irritability, 
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working against "4 Learn 

to relax and ta life in its 

stride. The cenmatinnsl new 78 

rpm record ‘Easy Lessons in 
Relaxation’’ shows you step by 

step how to really relax 
Recommended by many ‘health 
authorities. Order today on 
money-back guarantee. 

Relaxation Records, Inc., 
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Chicago 11, if 
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information taken 
from a nationwide survey in which 
thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women were interviewed, the booklet 
tells you how these people felt when 
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Microbes That Work for Man 


‘energy and tissue building. Mi- 
‘crobes produce enzymes to aid their 
' digestive processes, Why not use en- 
|zymes to consume solid matter ac- 
/cumulated in city sewage systems 
and home septic tanks? 

Chemical Research Products, Inc., 
of Wilmington, Cal., tried the idea 
with striking results. Grease-digest- 
ing enzymes cleared home and hotel 
sewer lines, and other enzymes lique- 
fied the wastes in tanks. The city of 
Glendale, Cal., had a badly over- 
loaded sewage system and the city 
was on the point of having to build 
additional plant facilities which 
would have cost about a million dol- 
lars. Enzymes solved the problem. 
They digested solid deposits that 
were clogging city 
creased the capacity of the system 
by an estimated 50 percent. Cost: $75 
a month, Mixed enzymes to digest 


lines and in- 


proteins, fats and carbohydrates in 
small home septic tank systems cost 
the householder only about three dol- 
lars a year. The method is exceeding- 
ly simple: once a month enzymes are 
flushed down a toilet. 

Microbes are magnificent produc- 
ers of complex industrial acids that 
are difficult or impossible to make 
by other methods. For years Italy 
had a world monopoly on production 
of citric acid, which is used in mak- 
ing candies and soft drinks, and in 
baking. The acid was produced from 
citrus fruits. Then a microbe was dis- 
covered which did the job better and 
cheaper. Feasting on inexpensive su- 
gars, the mold produced fabulous 
quantities of acid. The mold smashed 
the Italian monopoly, drove the price 
of acid down 75 percent, and made 
the United States an exporter of it 
instead of an importer. 

Other 
make a host of industrial acids: bu- 
tanol for automobile lecquers, fu- 


microbes came along to 


maric acid for resins, gluconic acid 
for medicines. 
microbes 


In most cases 


through complete chemical reactions, 


carry 


converting a cheap starting material 
into a valuable end product. In other 
cases they perform only part of the 
| production process. Such is the case 


(Continued from page 21) 


with vitamin A—microbes take over 
production steps that would be diffi- 
cult and costly in the laboratory. 

Originally cortisone was derived 
from ox bile—bile from 40 animals 
being required to meet the drug re- 
quirements of an arthritic for one 
day. Production, which required 32 
difficult chemical steps, made corti- 
sone manufacture the most intricate 
industrial process ever devised. The 
cost of the drug was, of necessity, as- 
tronomical. 

Then microbes came to the rescue. 
Researchers at the Upjohn Company 
found microbes which could act on 
cheap starting materials and partly 
synthesize cortisone, leaving only a 
few simple chemical steps to com- 
plete the drug. 
Largely as a result, the price of cor- 
tisone fell to a level affordable by 
all. There is mounting evidence that 
might 
ployed in producing 


manufacture of 


microbes be similarly em- 
costly sex hor- 
mones. 

Microbes have done another job, 
unsung but highly valuable. To a 


great extent they are responsible for 


a 


2» 
q¢ 


Ik 


the remarkable medical research suc- 
cesses in recent years, Until recently 
most medical research was done on 
rabbits, guinea pigs and rats. The 
process was expensive and time-con- 
To test a for 


ample, it was first necessary to de- 


suming. vitamin, @Xx- 
plete an animal of that vitamin and 
then effect 
amounts would have. This often, took 


see what measured 
weeks, months, or even years. Then 
it was discovered that microbes could 
be used as test animals, In hours or 


days they gave answers that formerly 
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required interminable work and time. 

Endless research goes into finding 
better strains of microbes and more 
tempting diets for existing strains. 
The rewards of this effort are often 
enormous. With the same raw mate- 
rials, the same plant, the same labor 
force, a better strain can often double 
or triple production. 

Researchers at Peoria are constant- 
ly experimenting with microbes of 
proved value. They subject them to 
x-ray, ultraviolet and chemical treat- 
ment, hoping to get a mutant strain 
with superior characteristics. One 
worker, Dr. Lynferd Wickerham, has 
devised of the 
laboratory techniques ever devel- 
oped, which produces hybrid yeasts. 


one most delicate 


The process is much like that used in 
producing hybrid corn, which has 
greatly increased world food sup- 
plies. 

Yeasts with desirable characteris- 
tics are married to each other in hope 
of producing superior new strains. 
This work hasn't yet produced prac- 
tical results but the possibilities of 
tailor-made yeasts are tremendous. 
Potentially, they can produce supe- 
rior breads, more delicately flavored 
wines, cheaper industrial alcohol. 

Other Peoria researchers are seek- 
ing more tempting diets for microbes 
which will coax them into greater 
production of wanted products. Fore- 
most in this field is Dr. Andrew Moy- 
er. The original penicillin mold dis- 
covered by Sir Alexander Fleming in 
1928 produced two units of the drug 
per cubic centimeter of nutrient fluid. 
At such a picayune level penicillin 
could never have been produced on 
a mass scale. A better microbe plus 
a better diet Moyer 
hoisted production to 1800 units, and 


devised by 


it has continued to rise. This research 
ten-strike opened the way for mass 
production and the saving of innu- 
merable_ lives. 

Moyer babies microbes; he seems 
to have intuitive sense about their 
growth requirements. He has fed 
them part of his own lunch, and even 
given them a sip of beer. Recently 
he made a discovery which should be 
worth millions to industry, Poisonous 
wood alcohol would appear to be the 
But, 


Moyer reasoned, perhaps wood alco- 


last thing microbes would like 


hol would slow the growth of a mi- 


Here's a 





non-caloric 


sweetener 


A Party Sponge Cake made 
with SucakYt—just one of the 
low-calorie dishes from the 
new SucarYL Recipe Booklet.* 


SUCARYL'’S new! It’s not saccharin, nor 


you can 


is it related to any other synthetic 


sweetener, old or new. It’s sugar-sweet 
and stays that way—in any cooking 


really 


process. And it won’t turn bitter. No 


calories at all in SucARYL. It’s 


wonderful for sugar- 
cautious dieters! 


cook with! 


(In any food, 
at any 


temperature ) 


Abbott 


Sucaryl 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


THE NEW NON-FATTEWING SWEETENER 


Available at pharmacies; or write 
Abbott Laboratories, Ne. Chicago, Ul. 


crobe; then, possibly, it would spend 
less energy on growth and more on 
production of wanted chemicals. He 
tried his ideas on the citric acid mi- 
crobe, and production shot up 60 
percent., 

Microbiologists fee] that they have 
barely tapped the potentialities of 
their vast field. For every job com- 
pleted there are a thousand yet to 
be done. They would like, for ex- 
microbes in 
tract 
to convert 


ample, to study the 


a termite’s digestive which 


enable the insect wood 


into fat, protein and other body con 
stituents. Kill off such microbes in a 
termite and the insect quickly starves 
to death. Mightn’t the same microbes 
the researchers ask, be used to con 
vert a barrel of sawdust into cooking 
fats and edible proteins? 

A cow converts grass into milk and 
meat by means of microbes in its 
tract. Experiments in this field have 
yielded results. When calves are fed 
mixed microbes from a cow's stom 
ach they can be weaned sooner and 
live on grass, return 


can pasture 
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| treatment of tuberculosis. 


| easy 
| thousands of them. Even so, we find 


: ; P | 
ing the mother to milk production. 
A small African bird 


digest beeswax from jungle beehives. | 


is able to 


Biologists would like to know what | 
the wax-digesting microbes are—they | 


ihave jobs for them. One job is in 


The reason | 
this disease is so resistant to treat- 
ment is that its bacillus has a wax 
coating, a kind of raincoat that pre- 


ivents drugs from reaching the mi- 


crobe and killing it. If a microbe or | 
a microbial juice—an enzyme—could | 
be found which would strip away | 
this coating, tuberculosis might be- 
come readily curable. The wax-eating | 
African bird may hold the answer to | 
the riddle. 

Microbiologists are constantly seek- 
ing bacteria which will cause epi- 
demics among pests and thus rid us 
of them. A_ devastating epidemic 
among, flies and mosquitoes, for in- 
stance, would be a godsend. There 
has been some success in this direc- 
tion. Researchers have found a bac- 
terium which attacks Japanese bee- 
tles while they are in the grub stage. 
Plots heavily infested with the bee- 
tles have been seeded with this bac- 
terium; result: sudden death on a 
large scale. 

Peoria’s vast microbe collection is 
kept in stoppered test tubes and 
sealed ampoules, in an orderly array 
white 


in glistening refrigerators. 


| Specimens come from everywhere. 


Plane pilots and globe-trotting De- 
partment of Agriculture experts send 
in soil samples containing teeming 
The 


tory trades specimens with collec- 


microbial populations. labora- 
tions in Europe. Others are sent in by 
industry—usually ones that are caus- 
ing trouble. As soon as uses are found 
for promising microbes, samples go 
out to found new industries. 
“Microbes are tireless workers, in- 
says Dr. Clif- 


36-year-old di- 


dispensable to man,” 
the 
rector of Peoria’s microbe zoo. “It 


ford Hesseltine, 


is purely a question of finding the 
mold or bacterium for 
This is not always 


right yeast, 
a particular job. 
since there are hundreds of 
valuable ones all the time and in the 
process we are creating new busi- 
nesses worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. What has been achieved so 


far is only the beginning.” 
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The National Safety Council recently issued its estimates of accident 
statistics for 1953. During last year there were 95,000 accidental 
deaths, and 9,600,000 injuries sufficiently severe to prevent the 
victim from performing his usual duties for at least one day beyond 
the day of injury. There were 38,300 motor vehicle deaths; 29,000 
home deaths, including 300 motor vehicle; 15,000 occupational fatal- 
ities, including 3000 motor vehicle, and 16,000 public nonmotor ve- 
hicle. Total dollar cost of all accidents is estimated at 9,700,000,000. 

Among home accidents falls caused most fatalities, followed in 
order by burns, mechanical suffocation, poisoning by liquid or solid, 
poisoning by gas, and firearms. The Council estimates about 150 home 
injuries for every fatal case. Under age one, mechanical suffocation is 
the leading home accident; it is possible that some cases so reported 
are actually severe infectious disease. From one to 45, burns lead 
other fatal home accidents; thereafter, falls are most important. 

Among traffic accidents there were 8600 deaths of pedestrians, 


11,100 total deaths in urban areas (cities, towns, villages) and 27,200 
on rural highways. Of these deaths 15,000 occurred because the ve- 
hicle ran off the highway, overturned on the road or struck a fixed 
object. Excessive speed wos the principal driver violation—in 20 per- 
cent of urban cases and 33 percent of rural. On rural highways, fail- 
ure to keep on the right side of the road caused 13 percent of the 
fatalities. About six percent of motor vehicle deaths are ascribed to 
‘driving while under the influence of alcohol.’’ However, in about one 
fourth of fatal accidents the driver or pedestrian had been drinking. 

Considering all accidental fatalities, motor vehicle accidents are 
the leading cause at all ages under 65 and falls thereafter. In second 
place up to four years of age is mechanical suffocation; drowning is 
second then to 45, and falls to 65. Falls caused a total of 20,500 
deaths—14,800 of them in those over 65. 

Concerning travel safety, there were 70 passenger deaths on pub- 
lic buses and 786 million passenger miles per passenger death. There 
were 50 passenger deaths on railroads and 633 million passenger 
miles per death. In scheduled domestic air travel there were 86 deaths, 
the passenger mileage being 178 million per fatality. In automobiles 
and taxis there were about 35 million passenge- miles per death. 

Among farm residents there were 14,500 accidental deaths—6200 
motor vehicle, 3800 home, 3800 work including 600 of the motor 
vehicle, and 1300 public nonmotor vehicle. Only the extractive occu- 
pations, such as mining, and the construction industries, have a higher 
death rate per 100,000 workers than farming. Farmers appear to be 
involved in fatal traffic accidents more frequently than other drivers. 
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Rehabilitation for Employment 


(Continued from page 29) 


promise of self-support in a com- 
petitive labor market. 

Out of any given group of rehabil- 
itated patients, some can go back to 
full employment. Many of those who 
fall short of this goal are capable of 
virtually full employment if some 
minor provision is made for them, 
and others are able to go into special 
workshops where they can earn a 
living under sheltered conditions. 

There is always a winner in a race, 
but some recognition is given also to 
those who came in second and third 
because they, too, showed that they 
had some spirit and ability. In the 
same manner we should make better 
provision for those who try hard and 


}run a good race, even though they 
| don’t quite come in with the winners 


in the competitive labor market. 
Sheltered Workshops 


Many who are physically handi- 


| capped by the weight of years to 


such an extent that they perhaps 
need to be transported to and from 
work can nonetheless be made pro- 
ductive and in large measure self- 
supporting by the creation in each 
community of a sheltered workshop. 
Such an enterprise may operate un- 
der the sponsorship of nonprofit so- 
cial, religious or civic agencies, or 
under the auspices of the local gov- 
ernment. The products made by the 
elderly in these sheltered workshops 
are sold and the money used to pay 
their wages. Experience with work- 
shops in such cities as Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New 
York shows that such a local venture 


Boston and 
can be self-supporting, help remove 
some older people from assistance 
rolls and immeasurably improve the 
health and well-being of our older 
population. . 

By having labor and management 
represented on committees sponsor- 
ing such sheltered workshops some 
of the problems in marketing the 
products, or in the possibility of offer- 
ing unfair competition or paying sub- 
stantial wages, can be avoided. 

Eugene J. Taylor, an authority on 
rehabilitation, believes that employ- 
ment in a sheltered workshop can 


be considered an end in itself on 
grounds other than those of economic 
return to the worker. 

“Our society respects productiv- 
ity,” he emphasizes. “In providing for 
the use of the handicapped older 
worker in productive activity, we 
render him our greatest possible 
service. Disability that removes the 
individual from the ranks of the em- 
ployed takes away the greatest single 
source of dignity and purpose the 
individual has.” 

Rehabilitation — for 
does not always mean the conquest 


employment 


of disabilities and physical handi- 
caps. Actually, vocational rehabilita- 
tion should mean far more than its 
customary, restricted application only 
to those who have been disabled. 
Many older people are able to work 
but have lost their old skills, need to 
learn new skills because of techno- 
logical advances, or simply need 
vocational counseling to make them 
employable. Here again the vocation- 
al rehabilitation of older people has 
been subordinated because of a pes- 
simistic view that little can be done 
for them. 

It must be discouraging, of course, 
for the elderly to renew old skills or 


develop new ones and then to find 
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The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 66 for 
the answers. 

1. What good have tooth paste 
ads accomplished? 

2. How many overweight pounds 
may take a year off your life? 

3. What type of home accident 
causes the most fatalities? 

4. What can help you avoid de- 
veloping a gastric ulcer? 

5. How many Americans ride bi- 
cycles? 

6. What is 
nancy ? 

7. What is a 
blood 


the “mask of 


preg- 
serious problem 
caused by plasma transfu- 


sions? 
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that the door of employment is still ANATOMIC HEEL 
locked against them. This happens 
quite often, and will continue to hap- 
pen as long as there exists a rampant 
prejudice against workers based on 
age alone. If no reward is in sight 
for effort, the whole incentive for 
vocational rehabilitation is removed. 


Senior Achievement, Inc. 


At least one solution for this dilem- ’ an 
ma is shown in the work of the 8 


Mohawk Development Service of 
Schenectady, N.Y. It is based on the SI M PLEX 
idea that, if you can’t find an em- 


Inside View if EXT es 


FOR YOUNG FEET 





For amount of stock it 


Holds, there’s one thing worse help keep young feet at their best! 


Than a woman's purse— Especially crafted for children who need them . . . these 
A small boy's pocket. are the famous Simplex FLEXI-PEDIC* Shoes. They're 
Vesta Nickerson Lukei scientifically constructed with special-fitting lasts, long in- 

side counters and wedge heel or Anatomic heel, as required 

These outstanding features are combined with modern, 


ployer, then it might be possible to | youthful styling. See your Simplex Flexies dealer Nene Mw 
*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off v } 


7 7 
become your own employer. Mohawk Bends V9.9 
f 


Development Service, which does a foot bends Ss.) ) SIMPLEX SHOE MANUPACTURING CO ~ 
drafting and special development 3 , poten a pein , 
work, was created with the prospect alicia ™ A” simplon Fontes 
of surplus work from large industries a Gy) ( rk ¥ “the Core of 
in the Albany-Troy-Schenectady area. << cunt nchiarill 
Its clients now are many, and it has 
been cleared for highly important 
work for the Atomic Energy Com- ; 3 
mission. The company, started with | iy )¢ yk 1g a oS 
a capital of but $2000, is made up oO 
entirely of pensioners from other con- ; : 
cerns. It hires only one kind of skilled a ee t hh Fac h <r 44 d ‘* 
worker, the professional draftsman. Oo 
In many other areas throughout 
the country there may be possible a_ | uSC 
variation on Mohawk Development 
Service: a nonprofit concern set up A Sth 
to utilize the abilities of older work- todays CD 
ers in a “Senior Achievement Co., : 
Inc.” It need not be restricted to any 
one particular trade or skill. Employ- 


$ 
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ment opportunities are needed for 
the semiskilled and the unskilled as 
well, Older workers are steady, con- 
scientious, efficient workers. Because TODAY'S HEALTH REGULAR RATES 


» ° DEPT. 104TH. 535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET _ 
of experience, fewer wasted motions, nishcadiaeea eiwéecin [) 4 YEARS FOR $600 
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favorably with the young. The indus- 


, . : _ : ‘ Please send me FREE information on School 
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contracts waiting for companies that | 3 YEARS FOR $10.00 
é‘ NAME iaanedlin 
can do the job without regard to the | 2 YEARS FOR $8.00 
. 1 YEAR FOR 5.00 
age of the employees. These compa- STREET ___ . 
nies are not visualized as charitable 
ventures any more than Mohawk De- 
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velopment Service in Schenectady is 


a charity. Senior Achievement Com- 


panies should be competitive con- | 


cerns, operated on a sound and busi- 


nesslike basis, made to prosper not | 


because of the sympathy or soft 


hearts of others, but because of their | 


ability to do the job and deliver the 


goods. 


With an aging population and the | 


growing incidence of chronic diseases | 


it is highly doubtful that we will ever 
have enough hospitals and institu- 
tions in this country to serve as in- 
definite residences for the elderly. 
| Thousands of these older people, if 
given the proper opportunity, could 
go out into the world again, useful 
and happy, ceasing to be a burden 
on the taxpayer, and gladly shoulder- 
ing their share of the tax load, The 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has 
reported that 12,000 people on relief 
at a cost of $8,500,000 were rehabili- 
tated and put back to work at a cost 
of six million dollars. Now they sup- 
port themselves and earn 22 million 
dollars annually. What a saving in 
money! And what a tremendous sal- 
vage of human lives and happiness! 

The greatest building program 
| does not require steel and brick and 
mortar, for it is really the building 
of people—through rehabilitation. 


Answers to 
(See page 64) 
1. They have made the public con- 
of the need for dental hy- 


giene. (“One Good Word for Tooth 
Paste Ads,” page 13.) 


scious 


with Kindness,” page 32.) 


3. Falls, (“The Accident Toll,” page 
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“How to 


trom. stressful 


Avoid Ulcer, 


away 
situations, 
page 16. ) 

5. Nearly 20 million. 


page 24. ) 


Sater 


( yi k< yr 


| 

| 

| 

Cycling,” 
6. Darkening of the 

| face during pregnancy. 


(“Skin Care 


|for the Expectant Mother,” 


Zi.) 


| 
7. The spread of infectious jaun- 
That Work for 


(“Microbes 
2(). ) 


dice. 
| Man” 


page 


2. Five. (“How to Kill a Husband 


skin of the} 


page | 
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MIND OVER MATTER 
Edited by 
NOAH D. FABRICANT, M.D. 
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The mind is like the stomach. It is not how much 

you put into it that counts, but how much it 
digests. —ALBERT J. Nock 

| 

The brain is a wonderful organ; it starts working | 

the moment you get up in the morning, and does not | 

stop until you get into the office. —Roserr Frost | 

| 

When a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, | 

it concentrates his mind wonderfully. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


No brain is stronger than its weakest think. 
—Tom Masson 
| 
He was a simple soul who had not been introduced 
—Warwick DEEPING 


Minds are like parachutes: they only function when 
—Tuomas R. Dewar | 


to his ownh subconscious. 


open. 


I choose my friends for their good looks, my ac- | 
quaintances for their characters, and my enemies | 


—OscarR WILDE | 


| 


for their brains. 


Your mind needs an uplift as well as your bust. 
—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Where all think alike, no one thinks very much. 
—WALTER LipPMANN 





For a man who can't see an inch into human nature, 
give me*a psychological novelist. | 
—JOHN GALSWORTHY 
I think there is only one quality worse than hard- | 
ness of heart and that is sottness of head. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Understanding: a cerebral secretion that enables 
» know a house from a horse by the 
—AMBROSE BIERCE 


one having, 
roof on the fi6use. 
At a certain age some people’s minds close up; 
they live on their intellectual fat. 

—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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Friction in the kamily 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Fiw families are completely free 
from friction. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the amount of friction does 
not always increase with the size of 
the family nor is there necessarily 
more friction between brothers and 
sisters than between children of the 
same sex. 

How much friction there is de- 
pends partly on the parents’ attitude 
toward each child and toward each 
other, and partly on their general 
philosophy of child training. A home 
where the son is the mother’s favorite 
will have more friction than one with 
no favorites. Parents who believe in 
arbitrating disputes will have less 
friction to contend with than parents 
who believe that children should 
fight their own battles. 

Friction is unpleasant for every 
member of the family, even those not 
directly involved. It leads to emo- 
tional tension, which does not evapo- 
rate when the person steps out of 
the home. Instead, the tension is car- 
ried with the person and proves a 
detriment to the work he does for 
minutes or hours after he is in a 
completely new environment. 

Even more serious, friction in the 
home establishes a pattern of social 
relationships that a child will apply 
outside the home. Studies of popu- 
larity have shown that children who 
get along well with their contem- 
poraries get along well with their 
brothers and sisters, and those who 
are unpopular invariably come from 


homes where there is constant bick- 
ering, name-calling and fist fighting 
among brothers and sisters. 

Some friction is inevitable in every 
family. This is especially true when 
children are still young and just 
learning to get along with people. 
But parents can expect a gradual 
improvement in the home climate as 
children grow older, have more con- 
tacts with people and more under- 
standing of how people react to dif- 
ferent types of behavior. 

Because friction in the home is a 
danger signal, suggesting unhealthy 
attitudes and patterns of behavior 
which will lead to poor adjustment 
outside the home, parents will do 
well to take remedial action. Here 
are some things that can be done to 
forestall trouble or nip it in the bud 
should it arise: 

1. Never assume that a child will 
automatically outgrow his tendency 
to be quarrelsome in the home. He 
may and, again, he may not. Instead, 
see what is the basis of the friction, 
who is largely responsible for it and 
when it usually occurs, and then take 
action to correct the cause, 

2. Set a good example for your chil- 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 
chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 


division on the Association's Council. 





dren by settling any personal prob- 
lems or differences of opinion in a 
grown-up manner instead of revert- 
ing to the type of behavior you ex- 
pect your children to avoid. 

3. Substitute democracy for autoc- 
racy in the home. Friction comes 
mostly when someone wants to be 
boss, whether it be a parent or one 
of the children. When each member 
of the family has equal rights, there 
is less to quarrel about than when 
one person tries to rule the roost. 

4. Be available to arbitrate any 
fight that may start until the children 
have learned how to discuss their 
problems instead of fighting about 
them. Never let children learn to 
fight to the bitter end. The winner 
will not graciously turn to other 
methods of settling disagreements 
once he has tasted victory through 
brute strength, and the loser will not 
quickly shed his feelings of inade- 
quacy nor his desire for revenge. 

5. During periods of emotional 
calm, try to help the children learn 
why fighting is a sure way of losing 
friends, why people are different and 
should be respected in their own in- 
dividuality and why the principles of 
democracy are just as applicable to 
the home as to the nation. Then be 
sure that you illustrate these teach- 
ings by avoiding all favoritism, by us- 
ing democratic methods of control in 
the home and by showing tolerance 
toward people of different religions, 
color and race. 
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6. Encourage group activity when- 
ever possible, not only in play but 
also in family chores. Children who 
have constant practice in working 
and playing together are less likely to 
quarrel than those who learn to go 
their own ways and do things to- 
gether only on special occasions or 
at special times of the day. 

7. See that the children have peri- 
ods of quiet play or complete rest 
at times of the day when past experi- 
ence has shown that friction is most 
likely to occur. Just before meals and 
bedtime are the trouble periods in 
most homes, whether the children 
are preschoolers or teen-agers. 

8. Be prepared for possible periods 
of tension with a ready joke or amus- 
ing story. Few adults and even fewer 
children can remain angry or emo- 
tionally tense for long when there is 
something to make them laugh. A 
sense of humor is one of the best and 
surest antidotes to family friction. 


Questions 


TEEN-AGE TEMPER. Our 13-year-old 
daughter has terrible temper tan- 
trums. She throws things and I am 
so afraid she will hurt someone. She 
always had a bad temper, but seems 
to be getting worse. How can I cure 
her? 


You should have started to teach 
your child to control her temper long 
before this. It is not too late now but 
it would have been easier for you 
and for her if the habit of throwing 
things had not developed. Explain 
to her how dangerous that can be 
and how upset she would be if she 
hurt anyone. Explain also that she 
creates a bad impression on others 
when she has a tantrum. Most teen- 
agers are much influenced by social 
disapproval. Then tell her that the 
best thing to do when she feels 
herself getting angry is to go off 
by herself and keep busy running 
around the block, sweeping, or bat- 
ting a tennis ball against the garage 
door. She needs a harmless way of 
letting off emotional steam. The im- 
portant thing is to give her a real de- 
sire to control her temper. This con- 
trol must come from within. It can- 
not be imposed successfully from the 


outside. 




















People in this country come in contact with caffein 
most often when they drink coffee. 


The central nervous system of some people is more 
sensitive to the stimulating effect of caffein than that of 
other people. And the caffein in coffee may produce a 
markedly increased heart beat with more rapid breathing, 
and most probably an increase in blood pressure. 

When you drink coffee in the evening, its caffein con- 
tent may keep you awake. This is one of the commonest 
symptoms of the stimulating effect of this drug. In some 
people, caffein may also have a considerable effect on 
digestion and cause nervousness. 

However — if caffein leaves you with any of these symp- 
toms, don’t give up drinking coffee. Just give up drinking 
caffein. The simplest way to do this is to use Sanka Coffee. 

It is 97% caffein free. For many years doctors have sug- 
gested it to those who cannot drink ordinary coffee. 

New Sanka Coffee is a rich blend of the finest coffees 
with a spicy aroma and delightful bouquet. 


Try it! It’s pure coffee, fine cof- 
fee, nothing hut coffee. Chances 
are you'll like it even better than 
the coffee you're drinking now. 
Get Sanka Coffee today. 
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John Millar, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Evenflo is Mealtime 
to Johnnie & Susie 


The Millar youngsters have been fed 
with Evenflo Nursers since birth. Even 
flo’'s Twin Air Valve Nipples nurse so 
free and easy that feeding babies is 
automatic and routine, even for father 
And Mrs, Millar, like many other 
mothers, appreciates Evenflo’s handy nip- 
ple, bortle, cap, all-in-one unit. It is so 
convenient to clean, fill and seal for 
refrigerator or baby bag when you go 
visiting. That's why more mothers use 
Evenflo than all other nursers combined! 
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| Health for Effective Living 
By Edward B. Johns, Ed.D., Wilfred D a 
Ed.D und Lloyd E.| Webster. 473 pp. $4.7 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
| New York 36. 1954. 


A college text primarily designed 
for a course in freshman hygiene, 
| this volume treats an exceptionally 
variety of topics related to the 
physical and mental health of people 


| wide v 


bys work and play, family living and 
| community relationships. It is based 
'on the health interests and needs of 
the college student. 


Cram E Dn. P.H 


TURNER, 
Handbook for Diabetic Children 
By Alfred E. Fischer, 


Horstmann, 72 pp. $1.75 
Book Corp., 381 Fourth Ave 


M.D., and Dorothea I 
Intercontinental Medical 
New York 16. 1954 


The fundamentals of diet, insulin, 
exercise and meal-planning for the 
young diabetic are described in de- 
tail. The clearly written instructions 
are easily understood by older chil- 
dren or parents of younger children. 
Carrying on normal activities, while 
maintaining careful diabetic regula- 
tion, is particularly encouraged. 

M.D 
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Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children 


Prentice- 
1954 


By Gladys Andrews 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fitth Ave 


198 pp. $4.75 
. New York 11 


Creative rhythmic movement pro- 
tested 
child’s need to be active for learning. 


vides a method of using a 

The method is based on the needs 

and interests of boys and girls as ex- 

| pressed in the “Child Bill of Rights” 

| Let me grow as I be 

And try to understand why I want 
to grow like me; 

Not like my Mom wants me to be, 

Nor like my Dad hopes I'll be. 

Or my teacher thinks I should be. 

Please try to understand and help 
me grow 

Just like me! 





ON HEALTH 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Hen, 
., pie \/ } 


Although the child is encouraged 
to create his own way of doing, this 
is not an appeal for “free expression.” 
Rather it is a plea for directed learn- 
the 
needs of children 


ing based on developmental 


which demands 
the most skillful type of guidance and 


the finest kind of teaching. 
Frep V. Hein, Pu. D 


Nature and Nurture: A Modern 
Synthesis 


85 cents. Doubleday 
New York 22. 1954 


ier. 40 pp 


By John L. F 
75 Madison Ave 


and Co., Inc., 575 

New and encouraging data is pre- 
sented on the important question of 
whether heredity or environment de- 
healthy 
what he will do in school and what 
The book is 
recommended as an interesting and 
the 
many facts contributed by psycholo- 


cides how a child will be, 


adulthood will bring. 


understandable summary — of 


gists and geneticists. 


F. 1 M.D 


JUNG, 


After the Doctor Leaves 


Clark. 310 pp 
419 Fourth Ave., 


$3.75 
New 


Crown 


York 16 


By Marguerite 
Publishers, Ine., 
1954 
in this book 


a discussion of the 12 most important 


The reader will find 


medical classes of disease, and practi- 
cal help to supplement the advice of 
the family physician. It gives helpful 
details on how to live with chronic 
ailments. Complex scientific findings 
are interpreted in simple, under- 
The book 


help to guide and reassure patients 


standable terms. should 


on their medical problems. 


Kacen DeForaest, M.D 


Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools 
By N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen. 552 


pp. $4.50. A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 1954 


This is a most welcome revision 
of a 1930 book which has been wide- 


ly used. It is almost encyclopedic as 
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a compendium of suggestions for a 
graduate program of activities for 
grades one through eight. The whole 
text has been modernized, new actiy- 
ities added and important additions 
made to the sections on evaluation, 


method and administration. 
De_sernt OBERTEUFFER 


The Editor Cornered 
(Continued from page 11) 


should have lived in the days of 
sulfur matches. This is one of those 
suggestions that at first glance seems 
suitable mainly for the wastebasket, 
but—who knows? In these days when 
so many superstitions have been con- 
firmed by scientific evidence, it is 
never safe to brush anything off 
without investigation. We pass the 
suggestion on to our colleagues in 
research, 


STRUT AND CROW DEPARTMENT. The 
earnest efforts of Today’s Health to 
be of service in the control of disease 
have brought many friendly letters 
of appreciation. A particularly nota- 
ble one is the following from the 
Honorable Walter J. Kohler, gover- 
nor of Wisconsin and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. He writes: 
“Speaking for our more than a mil- 
lion volunteers, as well as for the 
Board of Directors, I should like to 
express the thanks of the American 
Cancer Society for the support given 
to the attack on cancer by Today's 
Health. The article, ‘Lung Cancer— 
the Growing Specter’ by Dr. John E. 
Eichenlaub, and the editorial by 
Mefford R. 
focus attention on the challenge of 


Runyon did much to 


this disease. 

“You will be heartened to know 
that preliminary reports indicate that 
this year’s campaign will well exceed 
our goal of $20,000,000, thus making 
possible a more extensive program. 

“May I add my own thanks for 
your fine help?” 

Thank you, Governor. We will not 
relax and we hope that the many 
workers 
against cancer will find Today's 
Health useful in helping to keep 
them—like the Editor in this instance, 
anyhow—UNCORNERED. 

W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


thousands of volunteer 





A household treasure, soda can save you time, work, money 


How to get more help 


— from that soda package 
in your medicine chest 


In almost every home in America, 
you'll find a box of baking soda 
(bicarbonate of soda). Chances are 
you’ve a package in your kitchen 
—and in your medicine cabinet, 
too. But do you know all the ways 
—the more than 101 ways—this 
dependable, inexpensive product 
can work for you? 

Soda is your most economical tooth 
powder... cleans teeth thoroughly, 
safely. Its gentle action helps to 
whiten teeth to original shade 
without harm to enamel. No won- 
der thrifty homemakers make soda 
their family tooth powder! 

Soda gives you a refreshing, eco- 
nomical mouthwash and gargle... 
helps sweeten breath and leaves 
your mouth feeling ‘‘wide-awake’”’ 
fresh. Soda brings prompt relief 
from distress of acid indigestion... 
soothes the pain and sting of sun- 
burn, minor burns, poison ivy. 

Ih the kitchen, you can rely on 
soda to help you bake a better 


cake... and to clean and sweeten 
your refrigerator, your glass coffee- 
maker and vacuum bottles. For 
bicarbonate of soda is a pure food 
product with special cleaning 
qualities, 


So why buy a number of differ- 
ent products to do a number of 
different jobs when bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) does them all 
and costs so much less—only a 
few pennies a box? 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking 
Soda are pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 
Write for FREE booklet on the many uses 
of soda to: Church & Dwight Company, 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





this page 
Health. We will gladly forward 


As a convenient service to Today’s Health readers, there appears 
additional information about 


phoduats edvertioed in Fadagel 


your requests 
whose products are mentioned — simply circle the corresponding number 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. We 
hope this information will prove interesting and helpful. 


Baby's Feet. Here are two very interesting 
booklets offered by the Simplex Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Co., the makers of Simplex 
Flexies children’s shoes. One book is for 
mother, entitled “The Care of Baby’s Feet,” 
and the other is a little fairy story for the 
children, entitled “The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot.” The books are sent free, 
paid, to anyone who circles 119. 


post- 


Better Grooming. Better grooming is to 
better living what fine cosmetics are to 
better grooming. That is an equation which 
the services of a Luzier cosmetic consultant 
will help you prove. Our hint: Investigate 
Luzier’s Service—a personalized cosmetic 
service based on proper selection and ap- 
plication in relation to individual require- 
ments and preferences. For a descriptive 
booklet outlining beauty 
circle 123, 


these Services 


Calorie-Saving Recipes. A booklet of spe- 
cial, low-calorie recipes for reducing and 
diabetic diets is now available. Appetizing, 
fully sweetened dishes that are low in 
calories because they use Sucaryl, the new 
noncaloric sweetener instead of sugar. All 
recipes have been thoroughly — kitchen 
tested. Protein, fat, carbohydrate and cal- 
orie values are given for each. Besides rec- 
ipes for cooked and baked foods, this 32- 
page booklet contains instructions for can- 
ning and freezing. For your free 
circle 135, 


copy 


Salt-Free Food. If the whole 
been obliged to do without salt in food 
preparation—or if you've been troubled 
with fixing special servings—here’s a tip! 
Adolph's Salt Substitute, now available 
from your local grocer, can be used to salt- 


family has 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


season food for the entire family and best 
of all, it can be used in cooking just like 
salt. For a free sample circle 174. 


Feel Fit as a Fiddle. A way for you to 
“Feel Fit as a Fiddle After 40” is the 
subject of an inspiring booklet by Don 
Hereld just published by Knox Gelatine. 
It is full of Don’s inimitable caricatures 
and his inspiring philosophy for folks who 
have reached middle age. There is not a 
“kill-ioy” word in it and the system of diet 
and living he outlines is so pleasant, you 
will naturally want to adopt it for your 
own. Send for your free copy by circling 
233. 


Convertible Crib. The entire back of any 
car can be converted into a safe sleep and 
play area by Baby-Pullman. Strong and 
comfy for several children, its padded side 
panels lock up high to make a cozy auto 
crib, protecting baby from bumps and 
breezes. With Saran screening it is an 
ideal infant's outdoor crib; handy for visit- 
ing or trip stopovers. For complete infor- 
mation circle 220. 


Breakfast Habits. An interesting booklet 
entitled “A Resume of the Findings of the 
lowa Breakfast Studies” is offered by the 
Cereal Institute. The booklet describes the 
effects of altered breakfast habits. The ex- 
periments were conducted jointly by the 
departments of physiology and nutrition 
at a prominent medical school. Circle 224 
if you'd like a free copy. 


You Relax? We are living in tense 
Everything must be in a big 
thousands of people 
easily 


Can 
days. 
rush. As a 
perhaps you, too 


done 
result, 


bee ome nervous, 
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irritated, stomach tied in knots, can’t eat, 
can't sleep. These are nature’s danger sig- 
nals and the big question is, “How can I 
learn to relax?” One of the answers is a 
new phonograph record, Easy Lessons in 
Relaxation, which gives you actual lessons. 
It has helped thousands and it may be just 
what you are looking for. For complete 
information circle 225. 


Have a Figure Problem? Thousands of 
women have discovered exciting new figure 
beauty, remarkable comfort and _satisfac- 
tion—with Spencer Foundations and Bras- 
sieres. And so can you! Your Spencers, you 
see, will be individually designed, cut and 
made for you alone. Discover how Spencers 
can bring you new figure beauty. Circle 
for a fascinating free booklet. 
Cleaner Rugs in Minutes. Now you can 
give your rugs that “just dry-cleaned” 
look whenever you vacuum, with new 
Glamorene Rug Cleaner. Glamorene’s sim- 
ple, 30-minute process restores your rugs 
to their natural beauty and right in your 
own home! Rugs are fluffy, bright and 
ready to walk on immediately. For further 
information, circle 203. 


Mattress with Support. Since it’s specially 
designed to give balanced support for 
healthful, more restful sleep, the. Spring- 
Air Back-Supporter Mattress is more than 
just another “extra firm” mattress. Its high 
density core provides ample support for 
people of any weight. A copy of an inter- 
esting booklet entitled “Ooh My Aching 
Back!” will be sent to you free if you 
circle 235. 


Tool of Many Uses. You hold a whole ma- 
chine shop in your hand when you use the 
Handee Tool. This fascinating, creative 
hobby power tool will grind, cut, drill, 
polish, carve, sand and saw on all ma- 
terials. It’s particularly ideal for apartment 
dwellers or for use where workshop space 
is limited. It’s a tool of 1001 uses to help 
you get professional results on your hobby 
projects. For complete information circk 
250. 


Sample Diaper. For 50 cents, you can re- 
ceive, postpaid, a sample of a genuine Dex- 
ter Diaper, beautifully packaged as a gift 
for a friend, with a handsome set of pins- 
on-chain for baby and a copy of the 
famous booklet “At Last, an Easier Way 
to Diaper” for mother. Send your request 
and the 50 cents to Fred Dexter and staff, 
P.O. Box 7367, Houston 8, Texas. 











ime... 
happy family custom 


When a big family event comes up— 

or a little one —it’s Coke Time. 

You bring out frosty bottles 

and everybody's happy, 

enjoying the matchless flavor of 

the world’s most popular refreshment. 
That’s Coca-Cola—always a fresh delight 


... Wholesome ... pure as sunlight. 


yl pe 


} 


Va 


Serve 


j 


See EDDIE FISHER on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television twice each week. 


(Oke (is You dust, il quality 
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low many of these people 


All of them! 


Most of them are feeling fine and 
want to stay that way. And that’s 
exactly why they need a doctor. For 
the surest way to stay healthy is to 
get in the habit of 
doctor regularly. 


consulting a 


A prompt report to your doctor of 
any real change in your physical 
condition may allow him to halt a 
disease before it becomes serious. A 
regular medical check-up may detect 
some illness before you are aware of it. 


Copyright 1954-—Parke, Davis & Company 


‘See Oe 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


need a doctor? 


And in treating and consulting with 
you through the years, your doctor 
builds valuable records on your physi- 
He gets to 


know your emotional make-up. He can 


cal assets and liabilities. 


do more for you when he has an 
intimate understanding of you as a 
person, 


Through your doctor you can take 
advantage of the vast 
medical science and recent advances 
in treatment of many conditions, 


Perhaps, at the moment, you don’t 


resources of 


have a family physician. If not, start 
making inquiries now—don’t wait for 
an emergency to force you into a 
frantic search for a doctor. 


You may wish to consider several 
doctors before you pick the one who 
is “right” for you. Once you have 
made your selection, give him your 
complete confidence, as you would 
any other trusted member of your 
family circle. Remember, your doctor 
is the best 
your family can have. 


preventive medicine 


Readers of Today's Health are invited 
to write for a free copy of the booklet, 
“Your Doctor and You”, ; 
recent Parke-Davis messages on the importance 


which contains seven 


of prompt and proper medic al care, 





